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PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRrESPONDEDT. } 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
J lay gigantic calamities which have recently 


fallen upon two prosperous cities of the 
American continent have naturally directed a 
good deal of attention to the question of insur- 
ance against fire. 


In the case of the conflagra- 
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tions alluded to no amount of precaution in the 
matter of insurance could have availed. The 
fire in Chicago was on so stupendous a scale 
that it swallowed up almost every office which 
had the misfortune to stand in any way bail for 
the fortunes of the city; and in Boston, though 
the circle of the flames was circumscribed, they 
nevertheless overstepped the border line over 
which companies, however solid and well-pro- 
visioned, can scarcely pass without being them- 
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selves severely singed, if not quite swamped. 
Mercifully, however, such examples are so rare 
that we need not take them for precedents, or 
allow them to prejudice us against those prudent 
measures which all householders feel to be a nec- 
essary precaution against accidents by fire. In 
Paris it is customary for the landlord to insert 
a clause in his lease which compels the tenant to 
insure the premises he occupies immediately on 
taking possession of them. ‘The tenant is obliged 
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$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


to insure not only his own property, furniture, 
etc., but, in a certain proportion, his neighbor's. 
This is called ‘‘ responsabilité locative,” which 
may be freely translated as neighborly responsi- 
bility. The system of flats, which makes each 
tenant so much more dependent on his neighbor 
for safety than the occupants of separate houses, 
makes this mutual guarantee plan not only de- 
sirable, but absolutely necessary; and no one 
who reflects for a moment on the extra dangers 
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Fig. 1.—VioLet Gros Grain 

‘ House Dress. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. I., Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girt FROM 
aa 


Fig. 3.—Gray VicoGNne 
To 6 YEARS OLD. 


Watxine Soir. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Btacx: Gros Grain AND VELVET 
House Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For description see For pattern and description see 
Supplement. No. IL, Figs. 7*, 7-1 
Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 





Fig. 5.—Briack Gros Grain AND VELVET 
Hovse Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 4. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 7, 7>- 
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he runs from the possible negligence or bad luck 
of his next-floor neighbor will grumble at the 
extra expense which, being reciprocal, aims at 
protecting his property at least from the effects 
of them. Foreigners sometimes speak of this 
compulsory mutual tax as an imposition and a 
hardship ; but it is in reality a wise and valuable 
ion. I have said that most landlords do 
not leave it to the choice of their tenants to in- 
sure or not, but make it legally incumbent on 
them to do so. But this is not a fixed rule, and 
where the choice is left to the tenant he very 
often neglects the precaution. It is a mistake. 
Whether it arises from negligence, oversight, 
or economy, it is a mistake. Eyery one who 
takes a lease of an unfurnished apartment in 
Paris should insure himself in one of the good 
companies as a matter of course. The expense 
is indeed so slight that it can scarcely ever be an 
impediment to any one having furniture worth 
protecting. For instance, for furniture rated at 
the value of 80,000 francs ($6000) you will pay 
twenty-six francs, or a little over five dollars, a 
year. The chief point to be considered is what 
office one should go to for the insurance. It is 
not within the province of the writer’s confiden- 
tial chat with the dreadful Americans to give 
them any direct advice as to the persons and es- 
tablishments which they should apply to in this 
or other emergencies. Their banker, if they 
consult him, or their medical man, or any friend 
established in Paris and acquainted with its 
ways and means, will be able to point them to 
the right place. But a word of warning against 
certain swindling operations in vogue among 
sharpers on the watch for customers may be 
useful. I would therefore strongly urge on all 
American families to beware of clerks who pre- 
sent themselves without being sent for or intro- 
duced by some reliable person, and come catering 
for insurances for this or that company. There 
is a certain young man (whose name I refrain 
from giving for prudential reasons, but whom 
some of my readers may be able to identify to 
their cost) who makes it his business to go about 
to respectable houses, inviting their owners to in- 
sure their property at the office whose agent he 
is. He comes as any casual visitor might, well 
dressed, does not send in a card, but requests to 
see monsieur or madame. He is shown into the 
salon, and when madame comes out (I speak as 
one having experience of the performance) the 
visitor apologizes profusely for his intrusion, but 
he happened to have business in the house, and 
took the liberty of calling en passant to inquire 
if his services would be acceptable. He repre- 
sents one of the oldest insurance companies in 
Paris, and would be happy to take all the trou- 
ble off madame’s hands in drawing out the pol- 
icy, etc., if she would honor him with the com- 
mission. If madame has not already insured 
her furniture, etc., she in all probability bites at 
the bait. Then the visitor pulls out a hand- 
some portfolio stuffed with important -looking 
documents, selects one ready for the occasion, 
and after volubly explaining to madame that it 
is a policy in the most authentic legal form, he 
invites her to sign it. He is such a very polite 
young man, so plausible and voluble in his ex- 
planations, and his policy is moreover so clearly 
en régle, and the name of his employers so well 
known as an old-established insurance campany 
(in fact, the principal one in Paris, Rue R——), 
that it does not occur to you to doubt his chiv- 
alrous disinterestedness, not to mention such a 
vulgar word as mere honesty, and you sign. It 
may so happen that no harm comes of it. If 
you are settled down for ten years, and do not 
care to change your insurance office meantime, 
you will not regret having yielded to the bland- 
ishments of the Rue R—— emissary. But take 
notice beforehand that you have committed your- 
self for ten years; and if you should be leaving 
your apartment at the expiration of three, and 
going to stay at a hotel or in furnished lodg- 
ings, you are still bound to pay your annual con- 
tingent to the flourishing establishment whose 
agent has swindled you into the bond. A lady 
well known to the writer, whose experience quite 
corroborates hers, had a great deal of annoyance 
and trouble arising from her having signed a 
policy under the above-named circumstances. 
The agent, after assuring her that it involved 
nothing but a payment for the current year, 
that she was perfectly free to cease her insur- 
ance the following one if agreeable, handed her 
the paper to sign. ‘The lady read it carefully 
over, and perceived that it engaged her for ten 
years, She asked what this meant, and the re- 
ply was that it bound the office to her for that 
time, but left her free toward it, and that as a 
policy should be renewed every year unless it 
were taken for a term, she would be saved a 
great deal of trouble and loss of time going to 
the company, etc., by signing the one in her 
hand. It sounded reasonable enough, and she 
signed it. ‘Two years later her lease was nearly 
out, and she received a visit from her beguiler 
with a receipt for the following year. She de- 
clined payment, as she was leaving the apart- 
ment, and perhaps the country altogether, very 
shortly. Then out came the murder. She must 
pay, whether she would or not. Had she not 
signed? And the policy, which had been brought 
with a view to this result, was produced. My 
friend, indignant at the fraud, refused to sub- 
mit. She went to the office with a gentleman 
who was qualified from his position to see justice 
done her; but justice in this case was not equi- 
ty. She had signed: she must pay. The mat- 
ter was taken before the juge de paix, who pro- 
nounced in strong terms on the treachery and 
mean trick of the office and its agent, but could 
not punish them further. My friend had to de- 
fray-the. expenses of the little suit, and pay the 
year’s insurance to boot. I believe the clever 
agent is still at work, and drives a good commis- 
sion among English and. American residents in 
Paris, Comer. 
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Ia Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 


descriptions of Bridal Dresses, Veils, Coiffures, ° 


etc.; Ladies’ Spring Street and House Dresses, 
Sleeveless Fackets, Vests, Mantelets, Hoods, etc. ; 
Boys’ and Girls’ Suits, Boys’ Caps ; Glove-Boxes ; 
Writing- Desks; Blotting- Pads; Newspaper 
Racks; Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc.; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





LENTEN FARE. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 

IL. 
ANDWICHES for Lenten time are made 
with caviare and anchovies. The bread 
may be toasted if it is for breakfast. Hav- 
ing cut the bread and spread it with butter, 
split the anchovies in two lengthwise, re- 
move the bone, cut each half in two, and 
spread them over a slice of the bread. 
Have hard-boiled eggs ready, chop them 
rather fine, with a few stalks of parsley, 
spread them over the anchovies, cover with 
another slice of buttered bread, and you 

have a good sandwich. 

Others are made with caviare instead of 
anchovies. The caviare is sliced and then 
cut in strips, which are placed on the bread 
in the same way as the anchovies. Finish 
as directed above. 

Sandwiches are also made with sardines, 
in the same way as the above. When the 
sardines are placed on the bread, and before 
spreading the egg and parsley, cut very thin 
slices of lemon, which cut again in narrow 
strips, spread them here and there on the 
bread and between the sardines, and finish 
as above. 

Mustard may be mixed with essence of 
anchovy, and spread over the bread before 
buttering it. The sandwiches may also be 
served without being covered with a slice 
of bread. 

A Welsh rare-bit makes an excellent dish 
for supper. 

Below we give bills of fare for persons 
who do not like fish, or who can not eat it 
oftener than once a day. 


BREAKFAST. 


Red redishes and butter. Boiled eggs. Steamed 

potatoes. Cheese. Fruit. 
LUNOH. 

Pickled goosebetries. Macaroni au gratin. Black- 
berry jelly. Fruit. 

DINNER. 

Rice-and-milk sonp. Fresh cod, caper sauce. Po- 
tato croquettes. Limas au jus. Apples méringuées. 
Tapioca pudding. Fruit. 

SUPPER. . 
ound-cake. Charlotte-Russe. Apples. 


BREAKFAST. 
Omelet with jelly. Chowchow. Potatoes soufiiées. 
Cheese. Fruit. 
LUNOH. 
Pickled nasturtium. Plum-pudding. Wine jelly. 
Fruit. 





DINNER. 

Potage purée of squash. Fresh salmon, lobster sauce. 
Potatoes duch Salsify Béch 1. Hominy. Cab- 
inet pudding. Brioche. Fruit. 

SUPPER. 
Egg sandwiches, créme au café. Biscottes. Fruit. 
BREAKFAST. 


Pickled pears. Scrambled eggs. Potatoes, maitre 
d@’hétel. Stewed tomatoes. Cheese. Fruit. 


LUNCH, 
Pickled walnuts, Macaroni Italienne. Compote of 
cherries. Fruit. 
DINNER. 
Potages. 
Bisque of lobster. Purée of carrots. 
Hors-d'eeuvre, 

Pickled plums. Olives. Red radishes. Piccalilli. 
Relevés. 

Frost-fish, egg sauce. Trout, Hollandaise sauce. 

, Entrées, 

Stewed terrapin. Muskallonge 4 l’Italienne. Mate- 
lote of eels, pike, carp, and trout. Sun-fish au gratin. 
Rétis. 

Conger-eel. Pike. Salad of lettuce. Corn salad. 

Entremets. 

Potatoes al’Anglaise. Stewed cabbage. Green pease. 
Omeletaurhum. Ricecroquettes. Madeira jelly. Tap- 
ioca pudding. Chocolate cream. 

Dessert. 

Cheese. Eclairs au café. Iced oranges. Filbert 
biscuits. Kisses. Salad of pine-apples. Macaroons. 
Candied fruit. Fruit and nuts. 


SUPPER. 

Cake Madeleine. Charlotte of fruits. Crime au 
caramel. Fruit. 

BREAKFAST. 

Red radishes. Omelet fines-herbes. Pickled beans. 
Potatoes & la Parisienne. Carrots au jus. Cheese. 
Fruit. 

LUNCH. 

Pickled currants. Cake Milanais, Cranberry jelly. 

Fruit. 


DINNER. 
Potages. 
Terrapin soup. Tomato soup. 
Hors-dceuvre. 
Capers. Tunny. Pickled tomatoes. Olives, 


Relevés, 
Turbot Béchamel. Shad au gratin. 





Entrées. 
Green turtle steaks. Stewed snails. Flounder Nor- 
mande. Trout 4 la Chambord. 
Rotis. 
Lamprey. Fried frogs. Dandelion salad. Lettuce 


Potatoes Hollandaise. Stuffed cucumbers. Stewed 
beets. Omelet soufilée. Apples flambantes. Rissoles. 
Banana fritters. Soufilé of rice. 

; Dessert, 

Cheese. Glazed oranges. Biscuits of almonds. 
Creamcakes. Iced coffee. Jelly Macédoine. Lady’s- 
fingers. Croquignolles. Fruit and nuts. 

SUPPER. 

Cake Nantais. Omelet au sucre. Apple Charlotte. 

Fruit. 


Although we have given quite a variety 
of dishes, there are still many more that can 
be served during Lent. 

In soups we have not mentioned those 
made with corn starch, tapioca, sago, vermi- 
celli, macaroni, okra. 

It will be noticed also that we have not 
mentioned oysters, clams, mussels, and scal- 
lops, which are quite a different variety of 
fish. We have omitted these purposely, so 
that any of them may be used instead of a 
fish that is not liked, either for breakfast, 
lunch, or supper. 

Dock and poke make good dishes of 
greens; rhubarb is a healthy vegetable, 
stewed or made in pie. 

Water-cress is eaten in salad, or with salt 
only. 

Pepper-grass and wild chiccory also make 
a good salad. 

Eggs are prepared in several ways besides 
those we have mentioned—such as au gratin, 
poached, stuffed; in matelote, in fricassee, in 
salad, and with cheese. Omelets are made 
with fruits, cheese, lobster, mushrooms, and 
oysters. 

Lobster, besides being prepared in salad, 
makes excellent croquettes and pies, and 
is very good when scalloped. 

Oysters, besides being used raw, are served 
broiled, fried, stewed, scalloped, and in pat- 
ties. 

Several excellent dishes and cakes are 
made with puff paste, such as allumettes, 
cakes feuilletés, pommées, portemanteaux, 
tartelettes, etc. 

Vol-au-vent, bouchies, or patties, are also 
made with puff paste, and filled with oys- 
ters, or with any kind of stewed fish, lobster, 
fruits, and sweetmeats. 

Several bills of fare can be made with the 
above articles, and according to taste. 

Others may also be made out of the two 
last onesssuggested for dinner. We have 
given them as a guide, not with the expec- 
tation that they would be executed literal- 
ly; but, as we have said above, in order to 
suit every taste and fancy. 

Sometimes a person feels the need of food 
late in the evening, but is afraid to eat any 
thing that might disturb sleep. The follow- 
ing nourishing drink may be taken with 
impunity by almost every one: 

Put two yolks of raw eggs in a tumbler, 
and pour boiling water over them little by 
little, stirring briskly with a tea-spoon; add 
a pinch of salt, sweeten to taste, and drink 
warm. 

Bavaroises au chocolat, broth, and con- 
sommé are also excellent at night. 








THE LADY LOAFER’S RIGHTS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


PAPER published in the interests of 
woman thus illustrates and denounces 


SMALL ARISTOCRACY. 

‘Women are the most absurd creatures, all owing 
to the silly fancy that it is lady-like to be a loafer. A 
little time ago one of my small, busy housekeeper 
friends asked a lady loafer caller what had become of 
her sister. 

“*She goes down town every day now,’ said the 
lady loafer, hesitatingly. 

“**Tg she at work? inquired the housekeeper. 

«Well, ye—yes,’ said the lady loafer, still more hes- 
itatingly. 

“«* What does she do ?’ inquired my friend. 

“The lady loafer stammered, and backed off pain- 
fully two or three times, and finally made a clean breast 
of it, thus: 

“** She—she—she has charge of the trimmings in a— 
dress-making establishment. She has nothing to do 
with the dress-making. She has charge of the trim- 
mings. It’s not a common dress-making establish- 
ment. It’s one of the fashionable dress-makers. She 
won’t make a dress for a poor person.’ 

“Oh, glory! fan me with a cabbage leaf!’ quoth 
my friend, the small, busy housekeeper. 

“The idea of a body’s dress-maker setting herself to 
be ‘ highstocracy !’” 


Passing over some little points of style— 
which, however, it is to be regretted that 
women are not more careful to observe— 
does not this paragraph display something 
worse even than the “silly fancy” which it 
ridieules? It is, perhaps, weak for a woman 
who is obliged or who finds it convenient to 
work for money to attempt to conceal the 
fact, or to be in the least degree ashamed of 
it. That there should be an aristocracy of 
dress-making, however, is no more absurd 
than an aristocracy of birth, wealth, or sta- 
tion. So far from being an absurd, it is an 
honorable ambition. To be a successful 





fashionable dress-maker implies far higher 
qualities than to be a mere common needle- 
woman. Any girl can sit in a crowded room 
and sew up a seam, but to have charge of 
the trimmings—reflect upon what that word 
involves in this era of trimmings—in a fash- 
ionable dress-making establishment argues 
a taste, a skill, an ingenuity, a fertility of 
resources, an administrative ability, which 
we might, perhaps, vainly look for in the 
Marquis of Halifax, the great original Trim- 
mer. No: let us by all means encourage ev- 
ery form of professional ambition, that wom- 
en may be stimulated to use their best efforts 
and master their craft. 

But what is to be strenuously objected to 
is that our “small, busy housekeeper,” who 
is so superior to the weaknesses of her 
“loafer” visitor, is a stupid, impertinent, 
ill-bred little person, and neither she nor her 
admiring biographer seems to know it; and 
while a “silly fancy” in a woman is a weak- 
ness, impertinence and ill-breeding are fa- 
tal vices. The weak woman ought to be 
gently but firmly guided into strength; the 
inquisitive and impertinent woman ought to 
be buried alive. When the small, busy 
housekeeper inquired for Lady Loafer’s sis- 
ter the latter gave a general answer, and 
gave even that hesitatingly. The small 
housekeeper observed it, and her first duty 
as a woman and a Christian was to glide 
gently off the subject, and spare her visitor 
not only the pain of the theme, but the pain 
of perceiving that she perceived her pain! 
The little housekeeper was not called upon 
to preach a crusade against folly, or to bring 
her visitor to the confessional by torture, but 
simply to exercise hospitality, and hospitali- 
ty requires you to make your visitor, as far 
as possible, comfortable and happy. But 
the nimble little imp, without the slightest 
regard to good manners or to the feelings of 
her visitor—a thing which good-breeding 
always does regard—this small wretch con- 
tinues, indeed intensifies, her impudent and 
vulgar prying into her friend’s secret. “Is 
she at work?” “Yes,” says the lady, still 
more hesitatingly. “What does she do?” 
pursues this human gnat; and having ex- 
torted from the lady the secret which she 
sought to defend, the gnat seals her triumph 
with a coarse sneer. 

And her biographer names the house- 
keeper her friend, and calls the innocent 
victim and visitor a loafer! 

.But one such prying, meddlesome, un- 
womanly, pachydermatous little housekeep- 
er is a greater pest to society than all the 
“lady loafers” that hang upon its skirts. 
The lady loafer indulges a silly but harm- 
less fancy. She hurts no one but herself. 
But Mrs. Paul Pry is as mischievous as she 
is shallow. 

In a court of justice, possibly in a Con- 
gressional committee of investigation, it is 
lawful to put questions which the respond- 
ent may be reluctant to answer. But no 
woman has a right to convert a drawing- 
room, her own or another’s, into a hall of 
justice or a temple of reform without havy- 
ing previously warned all comers. Give out 
word, Madame Pry, that you do not intend 
to be bound by the instinctive rules of po- 
lite society ; proclaim that in choosing top- 
ics of conversation you will not have the 
slightest regard to the history, opinions, 
prejudices, tastes, sensitiveness, of your vis- 
itors; that even when you perceive you are 
treading on forbidden ground you will only 
tread all the harder; that when your call- 
ers evade your questions you will but make 
them more pointed and painful—and if we 
then give you opportunity to annoy us, it 
will be our own fault. Raise your red flag, 
and we will take another street. 

We can not help being awkward, but 
we can help being abominable. To enter 
gracefully, to sit attractively, is a gift of 
the gods, but nobody is obliged to be hate- 
ful. We are all liable to fits of stupidity, 
momentary or life-long, to stumble upon top- 
ics which we should avoid, and to sham- 
ble off discomfited when our only salvation 
is to sweep away unconscious and serene. 
But to introduce a topic which you are 
aware may be disagreeable to your friend, 
to persist in a question which makes him 
palpably uncomfortable, is a sin for which 
there is no forgiveness in this world, nor in 
any world to come which we should care to 

‘0 to. 

That the topic ought not to be disagree- 
able, that the question is one which it is 
weak in your friend to be unwilling to an- 
swer, is neitherhere northere. His weakness 
is the very thing which his friends ought to 
be tender of. Where we are strong we can 
take care of ourselves. Where we are strong 
we are not liable to be hurt. Your friend’s 
weakness is his own affair. It may not be 
profitable to him, but he has a right to it. 
You have no more right to attack it than 
you have to rob him of his money. The 
difference, the distinguishing difference, be- 
tween the lady and the small-busy-house- 
keeper species of the human female is that 
the lady perceives and respects the most 
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delicate individual rights, which the small, 
busy housekeeper utterly fails to discern, 
and which are consequently trampled into 
a muddle by her dull, egotistic feet. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


PENINGS at the wholesale houses have dis- 
played spring millinery. The new bonnets 
are not bonnets, but merely round hats with 
strings. They are odd, picturesque, becoming, 
but of decidedly incongruous shape, with large, 
square, sensible crowns, accompanied by most 
fantastic brims, turned up on one side or the 
other, no matter which, behind or before, just as 
caprice dictates, and never twice alike. This 
queer brim is a feature, and in its variety offers 
something to suit all faces. The bonnet is placed 
very far back, mounting the crown of the high 
coiffure and leaving all the front of the head 
bare. These new shapes are the outgrowth of 
the eccentric Rabagas bonnet worn during the 
winter. 

Straw bonnets will be more worn than all oth- 
ers. The choice among these is the fine split 
Belgian straw, worth $5 50 untrimmed, the soft 
snowy white dressed chips made of sewed braid, 
and the écru, or undressed chip, which costs from 
$3 upward. A new bonnet, called the Valerie, 
is made of silk floss, buff or lavender, woven to 
resemble straw. This is $5 untrimmed. There 
are also quantities of black chip and soft black 
straw bonnets sent out from the best French 
houses. These are very light and fine, and when 
trimmed with fine flowers and lace will be con- 
sidered more distinguished than the black lace 
bonnets that have been worn so long. 


TRIMMING. 


By way of trimming there is less lace than 
usual, and ribbon is little used except for the 
very long strings, which are three inches wide, 
and tied under the chin. The principal garni- 
ture is soft repped silk, called gros d’Orleans, 
cut bias, and arranged in single careless-looking 
folds, with occasional bows made of many ends 
or loops, but with fewer flutings, quillings, and 
streaming draperies than we have lately had. 
Compactness seems to be the idea in decorations, 
even in the fine flowers which will be used in a 
profusion that is positively extravagant; for these 
are no longer clambering vines and long trailing 
sprays, but thick wreaths and mélanges, bou- 
quets of vafious flowers grouped in contrasting 
hues. Two, three, and even four shades appear 
on one bonnet; two shades are of one color, and 
the others in contrast. ‘Thus there are folds of 
two tints of blue-gray, with folds of the new /i- 
mon-color—the pale greenish-yellow of limes— 
and a wreath of pink roses; or else two light 
olive shades are associated with deepest blue 
silk and very pale tea-roses; another combina- 
tion is crimson roses, light and dark réséda reps, 
with white folds. An elaborate face trimming 
is seen on all bonnets. This consists of a thick 
wreath of flowers or a torsade of ribbons, placed 
directly above the forehead and under the up- 
turned revers or high coronet, or, if you like, all 
around beneath the whole brim of the bonnet. 
The pretty ruches of lace and tulle that crowned 
the forehead so becomingly have disappeared 
from French bonnets. 


WREATHS AND BOUQUETS. 


The new wreaths and bouquets revive the flow- 
ers of old-fashioned gardens—sweet-pea blos- 
soms, hyacinths, dwarf roses, garden pinks, 
mignonette,: geraniums, violets, bluebells, for- 
get-me-nots, heliotropes, and lilies of the valley 
in abundance; mixed with these are dried grasses, 
herbs, moss, pine cones, and berries. The foli- 
age is bronzed leaves, or else very dark autumn 
hues, with striped grasses. Quantities of wild 
roses are imported, white, red, and yellow eglan- 
tine in a single cluster, and there are many half- 
decayed faded roses that seem ready to fall to 
Pieces; roses, pansies, and white lily bells form 
a pretty bouquet. Full coronet wreaths are of 
blue myosotis, with moss, herbs, and dried grass- 
es; for brunettes are poppy wreaths, with straw 
leaves veined with jet. 


OLD SILVER. 


A novelty this season is artistic ornaments of 
vieille argent, or old silver, set about on the bon- 
net as buckles, brooches, and darts with swing- 
ing chains; especially stylish among these is a 
comb-like piece in filigree designs representing 
the top of a high-back Spanish comb. This is 
used to catch up the side of brims, or is mounted 
with violets and pink Bourbon roses and worn 
on the back of the bonnet. 


ROUND HATS. 


Among the round hats that are not misnamed 
bonnets are found the same erratic brims al- 
ready described, with very high steeple crowns. 
The Medici and Castilian shapes will probably 
find most favor for city use. The Medici has an 
ample brim, projecting squarely over the fore- 
head, while each side is turned up high and close 
against the crown, and the back descends in a 
very sharp point. The Castilian has a steeple 
crown, with projecting brim turned up on one 
side only, and is trimmed with the new long 
plumes of many green cock’s feathers clustered 
together. The brims stand out very prominent- 
ly, and are no longer filled up with fluffy puffs 
and frizzes of hair. There are wreaths of roses, 
geraniums, and eglantine, or else a twisted ribbon 
torsade, placed under the brims of Rabagas hats 
that are turned up all around. To trim a Cas- 
tilian black straw, take one of Virot’s for a mod- 
el. Face the brim plainly with black faille, turn 
up the left side very high, and hold it in place by 





a filigree silver comb piece; put two or three 
folds of bias silk around the crown, with clusters 
of loops on the left, and a bouquet of forget-me- 
nots and rose-buds on the right; two black os- 
trich tips hanging over the back of the brim 
complete the trimming. An English straw Ra- 
bagas has pale blue facing on the brim, a fringed 
blue silk scarf passes around the crown, and is 
fastened behind by a silver clasp showing Egyp- 
tian beads, while under the brim is a wreath 
of rose-buds and lilies of the valley. Another, 
trimmed with peacock blue, has a wreath of 
purple heliotropes and well-blown roses. 


SORTIES DU BAL. 


A new carriage hood for evening is in the shape 
of a Spanish veil. It is made of white zephyr 
wool, is attached to a coronet of flowers and rib- 
bons, falls over the neck and shoulders, and is 
fastened on the bosom by bows and rose-buds. 
Price $15. 

KID GLOVES. 


The bulk of kid glove importations consists of 
long-wristed gloves, fastened by three or four 
buttons, and ornamented with embroidery on the 
back and wrists. Pale shades of the greenish-gray 
called réséda, very light olive green and olive 
brown, blue-grays that approach lavender, and 
brown with rosy tints, called mordoré, are the 
novel colors imported to match costumes of these 
shades; these are for general street wear, church, 
etc. For conservative ladies whose gloves serve 
with various suits there are the staple tans, 
brown, drab, ashes-of-roses, and steel-colors; blue- 
black and very dark plum-colored gloves are 
more stylish than jet black for the present season. 
For dressy occasions, such as carriage visiting, 
afternoon receptions, and the theatre, a new ca- 
price is for gloves of a faint green with yellow 
tinges, that is best described as ‘‘ gosling green ;” 
salmon, écru, cream-color (not yellow-buff), 
pearl, and rosy flesh tints will be retained for 
afternoon andevening. To wear with handsome 
black costumes of silk or grenadine there are del- 
icate green, lavender, gray, and écru shades, 
with black stitching on the wrists, or else black 
binding. Short gloves, fastened by only one but- 
ton, cost $1 65 a pair; longer gloves, with two 
buttons, are $2; with three buttons, $2 50; 
those fastened by four buttons are found only in 
very soft light shades, and cost $2 75; gloves 
to be worn with short sleeves have six buttons, 
and cost $3 25. The yellowish-white (blanc 
mat) gloves are preferred to blue-white for wed- 
ding occasions. 

Gants de Suéde, or undressed kid gloves, for 
morning, shopping, and traveling, become more 
popular daily. They are now brought in darker 
shades of blue-gray, olive brown, and drabs that 
do not show soil easily. The most stylish shape 
among these is very long and closed around the 
arm, requiring but one button to fasten the slit 
at the wrist. Those fastened by two buttons cost 
$1 75; by three buttons, $2; and by fotfr, $2 25; 
the latter are as long as six-buttoned gloves of 
ordinary kid. Excellent traveling gloves for la- 
dies are of dog-skin, with double-stitched seams: 
the price, with one button, is $1 65; with two 
buttons, $2 a pair. Castor gloves are far lighter 
than old-fashioned buckskin, and are used for 
traveling and for bleaching and softening the 
hands. They have from one to three buttons, 
and cost from $1 75 to $2 25 a pair. 

“‘Infants’” kid gloves are shown tiny enough 
for chubby hands of six-months-old babies: 
price $1 25. Misses’ gloves, for girls of from six 
to fourteen years, are stitched tastefully, fastened 
by two buttons, and sold for $1 65; plain, long, 
stylish gloves of lovely pearl, pink, and buff 
shades, for dressy occasions, are fastened by 
three buttons, and cost $2 for girls’ sizes. For 
boys there are double-stitched dog-skin gloves, 
m4 thicker and stronger than kid, and worth 

1 50. 


LISLE-THREAD AND LACE MITTS. 


Ladies who can not wear kid gloves in warm 
weather should buy the English lisle- thread 
gloves that are too soft and fine to ‘‘creep,” 
are fashioned throughout like kid, and will wash 
without fading or shrinking. They come in 
clear gray shades, and in a brown-buff that wash- 
es especially well. They are fastened by from 
one to four buttons, and cost from 60 to 90 cents. 

Black lace mitts of the finest possible texture, 
made with deep flowing cuffs, will be worn in 
midsummer. Lace gloves with fingers will cover 
the entire hand in the old fashion worn by our 
grandmothers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The flower parure for a single evening dress, 
with its garlands, mélanges, and coronet, requires 
half a dozen boxes to preserve it. One designed 
for one of the Russian princesses is of geranium 
leaves of varied hues, with great pouting rose- 
buds, and the dark tips of peacocks’ plumes; 
another is long, trailing bronzed leaves and 
grasses, with bird-of-paradise plumage; a third 
is white water-lilies with aquatic grasses. 

Pearl buckles are placed in the centre of bows, 
and used for fastening the belts of spring woolen 
costumes. 

Very large pearl buttons, white, opal-tinted, 
and smoked pearl, with eyes or with shanks, are 
on suits of gray and blue linen. There are other 
buttons that look like rare yellow ivory, but are 
probably bone, for trimming piqué dresses. 

Among stylish importatibns are polonaises of 
black cashmere, trimmed with steel buttons, steel 
fringe, and a wide moiré sash. A redingote of 
peacock blue cashmere is richly wrought with 
jet embroidery, and has a pelerine cape. For 
early spring is an over-skirt of pale réséda cash- 
mere, and a sleeveless jacket of the same, edged 
with réséda lace, and fastened by large pearl 
buttons. This is to be worn over a silk skirt, 
waist, and sleeves of thesame shade. For trav- 
eling is a suit of summer camel’s-hair made with 





a redingote with belted front, basque back, and 
two rows of steel buttons down before. 

Imported English jackets of Napoleon blue 
cloth are double-breasted, slashed, and trimmed 
with facings of lighter blue repped silk and rows 
of steel buttons. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs, A. T. Stewart & Co. ; WorTHINGTON 
& Smitu; Barrarp & Hatter; and THom- 
son, Lanepon, & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


Mr. DantEt E. BANDMANN, the actor, sends to 
the Tribune some interesting reminiscences of 
the late Lord Lyrron: Personally he was the 
most amiable of men. He never made you feel 
uncomfortable in his presence. When he spoke 
it was as if a kind, modest, well-meaning friend 
was addressing you; and when he listened to 
your reply he gave you the impression that he 
desired to be instructed. His laugh was hearty, 
cordial, and sometimes loud, and when displeased 
he never spoke, but you could read it in his face 
at once, and take it as a warning. He disliked 
disagreeable discussions, and did not wish to 
displease even his inferior. Like our lamented 
friend Horace GREELEY, he was a hard worker 
and a great enthusiast. Nothing great, he told 
me once in @ conversation, can be achieved with- 
out enthusiasm. He would sit for hours over a 
verse, a line, a few words. I suggested to him 
that the play was too long and wanted curtail- 
ing, to which he willingly agreed, but under his 
supervision. It was impossible to cut without 
occasionally destroying the metre; to that he 
most emphatically objected, and I have seen him 
think over a few words for hours, and then give 
it up with the remark, ‘‘ We had better leave it 
till morning; I am happier in early hours.’’ 
One would usually find him in early hours in his 
study, with his long Turkish pipe by his side 
(which hardly ever left him when in-doors), work- 
ing hard while others were yet enjoying ‘tired 
Nature’s sweet restorer.” All his plays were 
produced under an assumed name. On the 
night of the production of the Lady of Lyons he 
was obliged to speak on a great question in Par- 
Tiament, and could not be present to see his 
play. After the debate he hastened to the thea- 
tre, and, on leaving the corridor, met the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, who was just entering it. 
“Not at the debate, my lord?” ‘No; I felt 
seedy, so I went to the Garden to see the ‘new 
piece.’’’? ‘And how did you like it?” ‘Oh, 
trash,’ was the short reply of the marquis, as 
he entered the House. They both had many 
hearty laughs over this encounter in after-years. 
This was the first honest opinion Lord Lytton 
received upon the production of his new play. 

—The United States has given to the musical 
world of Europe another prima donna, who, 
from all accounts, bids fair to rank with Patri 
and Keiioge. We allude to Mrs. EMELINE 
REED, whose recent début in opera, at Malta, is 
the subject of enthusiastic encomium by the 
press of that city. Mrs. REED is a young lady 
of Brooklyn, who for two years has been in Mil- 
an studying under the best masters. Previous- 
ly to that she was the soprano in the choir of 

oly Trinity Church, Brooklyn, and on several 
occasions has sung at Steinway Hall and at the 
Brooklyn Academy, always with success. The 
Malta Times, commenting on her performance 
of Leonora in La Favorita, says, ‘Mrs. REED 
sings with such expression, and in a style so 
simple and unaffected, as to draw forth bursts 
of applause, and on the first evening was hon- 
ored with three recalls.” She is to appear at 
La Scala, in Milan, in April, in Mignon. 

—“Shirley Dare” has been on a visit to Mrs. 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD at her home in 
Newburyport, where the houses all look old 
and dusty and mossy and vine-covered, as if the 
people were too busy and having too good times 
inside to care whether the paint was bright out. 
Mrs. SPOFFORD’s house is large, old-fashioned, 
— close to the street, with low, wide 
rooms, looking as if people livedinthem. Style 
Mrs. 8. has none, which is the highest compli- 
ment that can be paid any woman. (She is like 
a very fine odor that can not be detected if you 
draw your breath.) She isa fragile woman, with 
soft dark hair, worn in a careless curl or two at 
the side, and kind, sensible, dark eyes. What 
most pleases in her conversation is a matter-of- 
fact goodness and good sense, and her mental 
presence is one of the healthiest in the world. 

—Mr. WiLLi1aAM Simpson and Mr. ROBERT 
LANDELLS, two of the special artists of the J- 
lustrated London News, have received from the 
Emperor of Germany war medals as tokens of 
distinction conferred upon them for their artist- 
ic labors in the recent war. 

—Speaking of life on the stage, Madame Luc- 
CA sees in it nothing of the fascination that 
makes it so attractive to most performers. She 
says: 

“It is the saddest life on earth. I want my hus- 
band, my parents, my child, my home. I am not as 
oO artistes. I can not become intoxicated, as the 
Celts do, with admiration, and live on in a stream of 
excitement. While I am on the stage I do my very 
best. That is a mean artiste, that is no true artiste, 
who would not abandon herself wholly to her art upon 
the stage, not because the public is there—for I never 
know that the public is there—but because of the sake 
of art. Ido not know that any body sees me when I 
am Margaret. I only know that I am being Margaret. 
But I shall stay on the stage just two years more. I 
do not care for so much money as other artistes do. I 
pe de have enough to accomplish all I have to un- 

ertake. 


—Ex-United States Attorney-General James 
SPEED, in a recent lecture before the Indianap- 
olis Library Association, ably defended the jury 
feature of our jurisprudence. All the experi- 
ence of a protracted and busy professional life 
had convinced him that the outcry which is pe- 
riodically raised against the system is not well 
grounded, and that no other human tribunal, on 
the whole, better subserves the ends of justice. 

—A Maine young lady visited the President 
recently, and writes to the Portland Press: ‘‘ He 
gave me his autograph with a smile and shrug 
of the shoulders. ‘ The only objection I have to 
complying with your desire is that it obliges me 
to put on my glasses, and they make me look so 
very old to the ladies.’ ”’ 

—The late James Suypam, one of the old and 
honored merchants of this city, has been made 
the subject of a bronze statue, which is to be 
placed on the esplanade in front of Suydam Hall, 





of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church at New Brunswick, New Jersey. The 
execution of this statue is the first great work 
of Mr. Hess, and critics pronounce it an effort 
of true genius. It will be exhibited at the Som- 
erville Gallery on the 6th of March. 

—The women have had another success in 
high quarters in England. A department of the 
civil service, known as the local government 
board, has just appointed Mrs. Nassau SENIOR 

oor-law inspector, with a salary of $2000 a year, 

© report upon the domiciles and treatment of 
children who are “ boarded out,’’ after the Scotch 
system. 

—Dr. SHELTON MackKeEnziE, of the Philadel- 
phia Press, contradicts from personal knowl- 
edge the report that Mr. DisRAELI was not the 
owner of Hughenden Manor and would have to 
vacate it. The good doctor states that in 1850 
he received a note from Mrs. D., whom he had 
long known, requesting him to call on her in 
reference to the publication of an engraved por- 
trait of her husband. ‘‘‘Mr. DiskakE.t,’ said 
she, ‘ will — me to-morrow to Buck- 
inghamshire, where [ shall give him a pleasant 
surprise. He now is ‘nember for Bucks, you 
know, which requires a qualification of six hun- 
dred pounds a year, and this, like many other 
members, he has obtained from a friend. I was 
told some time ago that Hughenden Manor, near 
High Wycombe, was in the market, and eighteen 
months ago, when Mr. DisRAELI went to Not- 
tinghamshire to attend the funeral of his friend 
Lord GEORGE BENTINCK—the only time during 
the eleven years of our marriage that we ever 
were separated for four-and-twenty hours—I ran 
down to Bucks, saw the place, and made up my 
mind to buy it. To-morrow I will take him 
there, and surprise him by presenting him with 
the title-deeds of landed property worth more 
than the nominal six hundred a year a county 
member is required to have.’ The amount she 
had paid for this estate was sixteen thousand 
pounds, I think she said. At twenty-three 
years’ purchase this would represent a rental of 
seven hundred pounds a year. Mrs. DISRAELI 
added: ‘I bought this estate out of my own 
money, for two reasons. First, because the 
member from Bucks ought to have property in 
that county; and next, because his father, the 
great author, lived in that neighborhood for 
many years, and my husband knew the place 
and the people from childhood.’ She loved to 
talk of her husband, and said: ‘I have had a 
notion of this in my head for some time. When 
the elder Mr. DisRAELI died, two years ago, I 
got my husband to mark in the catalogue all the 
books that he preferred, and sent an agent pri- 
vately down to buy them at the sale. He also 
purchased the black oak carved book-cases. So, 
when Mr. DIsRAELI enters into his library to- 
morrow, he will meet the old books on the old 
familiar shelves.’”’ 

—Father Bserrine, pastor of the Greek 
Church in this city, is making his home-like 
little chapel quite a place of resort for people 
who are on the alert for a fresh sensation. His 
| ese at 951 Second Avenue are crowded every 

unday morning. Father B. is a tall, handsome 
map, with light hair, a full light beard, and blue 
eyes. His eyebrows and eyelashes are almost 
white. He speaks very good English, and has 
the reputation of being a very well read man. 

—Mr. RANDOLPH RoGeErs, the American sculp- 
tor, has been elected a member of the Roman 
Academy of St. Luke. He is the first American 
sculptor upon whom this rare honor has ever 
been conferred. 

—The Sheik of Guazau has celebrated with 
great pomp at Tangier his marriage with Miss 

ING, an English lady. The bride rode to the 
British consulate on an Arab horse, which was 
covered with a scarlet saddle and cloth em- 
broidered with gold, and was presented by the 
bridegroom. 

—Speaking of very old people, a recent num- 
ber of the Rutland (Vermont) Herald says that 
Wittiam Epwarps, of Jay, who is almost 95 
years of age, married a woman of 70 a few days 
ago. This old man was one of WELLINGTON’S 
soldiers, and was twice wounded at Waterloo. 
His grandfather was 104 when he died, his great- 
grandfather was 113, but he regards his father 
as —— been cut off in his youth, as he died 
when only 67 years old. Mr. Epwarps intends 
to make a trip to London next summer to claim 
a bounty due to British soldiers over 61 years, 
which, with accrued interest, will amount to 
nearly $5000.—The oldest graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, TimotHy BisHop, is 94, and vigorous, tak- 
ing his daily walk in the coldest weather. His 
associate, BERIAH BRADLEY, a stripling of 94, 
scorns to be called an old chap.—During the 
past year seventy-three persons over 90 years of 
age lave died in New Hampshire. The follow- 
ing-named were over 100 years of age: Mary 
Brockway, East Washington, 101 years 10 
months 22 days; Mrs. GoppDARD, North Little- 
ton, 100 years 5 months 26 days; TEMPERANCE 
JEWETT, Barnstead, 100 years 7 months 7 days; 
JosePH Laravia, Somersworth, 100 years.—In 
Ireland lately died Mary M‘ARDLE, at the age 
of 115. Her strong point was that she worked 
with the reapers last harvest, and kept up with 
her son, a frisky youth of 77.—The London 
Times has just published a list of medical men 
deceased during the past year. The followin 
reached 80 and upward: Hugo ANDREWS an 
PeTeR MILLER, each 4 years of age; BOWYER 
Vaux, 91; Avcustus BozzI GRANVILLE and 
Francis Krernay, each 89; ROBERT VENABLES, 
88; Rospert BucHANaNn, 86; THomas LEIen# 
BLUNDELL, 84; WiLL1aAM BoDINGTON and JOHN 
GARDNER, each 82; THoMAS COLEMAN, 81; RoB- 
ERT WADE, THOMAS BARNES, and JAMES ALEX- 
ANDER GORDON, each 80 years of age. The 
united ages of these fourteen gentlemen amount 
to 1200 years, giving an average of more than 85 
years to each.—Dr. Caspar, of Berlin, in his 
work on the duration of human life, has placed 
medical men as representing a medium lon- 
gevity of 56. Artists are represented at 57; law- 
yers at 58; military men, 59; farmers and clerks, 
61; merchants, 62; and clergymen, 65. To pro- 
long life the same authority adds that good tem- 
per and hilarity are necessary, violent passions, 
the inward gnawings of offended vanity and 

ride, tending to corrode every viscus, and to 
ay the seeds of future mental and bodily suffer- 
ings. Apathy and insensibility being, unfor- 
tunately, the best sources of peace of mind, and 
as FONTENELLE observed, ‘a good stomach and 
a bad heart are essential to happiness,’’ perhaps 
the best maxim to prolong our days and render 
them as tolerable as possible is ** Bene viviere et 
letari.” 


— wea 
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of the design in straight satin stitch. The open-work parts and the 
— inside of the design figures are worked in lace stitch with fine 
t ‘ 


Borders in Application Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tues borders are suitable for trimming lingerie, etc. ; they may 
be worked on foundation material, such as Swiss muslin or 
nansook, in application of Swiss muslin or fine linen. Overcast 
the outlines of the application design figures and the veins in 
the leaves of the border Fig. 1 closely. The-small dots of the 
same border are worked in satin stitch in the 
manner shown by the illustration. 

The border Fig. 2, which is a simple and grace- 
ful design, consisting of a scroll between two 
straight lines, is entirely in application. 


Collar in Guipure Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tas collar is worked on Swiss muslin or nansook with embroidery 
e@otton and fine guipure cord or medium-sized thread. Fig. 53, Sup- 
plement, gives the pattern and design of one-half of the collar. Hav- 
ing transferred the design to a foundation of paper or linen, or to the 
Swiss muslin, run the outlines of the figures simulating a 
branch of coral and the outer edge of the collar with double 
embroidery cotton, and then stretch the bars of the open-work 
foundation with guipure cord or thread, in doing which carry 
the cord along the outlines in order to pass from 
one stitch to another. Button-hole stitch the 
outlines and the outer edge of the collar closely, 
as shown by Fig. 2, page 181, which gives a 
full-sized section of the collar. On the inter- 
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Fig. 1.—Coiiar mx Guirvre Em- 
BROIDERY.—[See Fig. 2, Page 181.] 


For pattern and design see Supple- 
aut, No. XV., Fig. 53. 


secting points of the stretched bars 
work a small dot each in satin 
stitch. Cut away the material 
underneath the bars. Finally, 
set the lace on the collar; this 
lace is worked like the em- 
broidery on the collar, 
Woven guipure lace may 
be used instead; and 
= woven netting may be 
“= used for the founda- 
tion to facilitate the 
work. 


Cigar-Holder. 
Tne stand of this cigar-holder is of black polished 
| cane, furnished with a movable lid, and is seven inches 
and a quarter high, and seventeen inches in circum- 
ference. A piece of black polished wood, bored with 
} holes and designed for holding cigars, is fastened 
{ inside seven-eighths of an inch from the upper 


FINE FEATHERS. 


HE birds-of-paradise, dis- 
tinguished for their splen- 
dor and elegance, are used for 
ornamenting turbans in the 
East, as well as for hats 
and head-dresses by Eu- 
ropean ladies. ‘The ge- 
nus Paradisea is chief- 
ly restricted to New 
Guinea and the 
small islands in 
its vicinity. The FLOWER-POT SCREEN. 
most elegant in 
its plumage is the great bird-of-paradise (P. apoda), the 
back part of the neck being of a pale gold-color, the 
throat and fore part of the richest changeable golden 
green, the breast of a deep purple, and the body and tail 
of a fine dark chestnut. ‘The hen birds are the most 
esteemed, being brighter in tint; the body feathers, 
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Ci1gar-HoLprER. 





My edge. ‘The cigar-holder is covered with a plait- which are yellowish, are partially dyed to enhance 
; ing of brown worsted braid three-quarters of an the color. 
i inoh wide and dark brown chenille, which is The most splendid bird of tropical America 


/ fastened on thick brown canvas, and trim- 

4 med with vertical ruehes of light brown silk 
ribbon ornamented in point Russe em- 
broidery with brown silk as shown by 
the illustration. This cover is lined 
with brown enameled cloth. The up- 
per and under edges are bound with 
braid, and bordered with silk rolls 
also ornamented with point Russe 
stitching. The cover for the lid 
is made in a similar manner of 
the same material. In the 

: middle of the lid is a button, 
which is covered with brown 

silk ornamented with point 

° Russe stitches, and which 
serves for a handle. 


Flower-pot 
Screen, 
Tue stand of 
this screen is of 

black polished 

cane. The 
space _ be- 
tween the 
upper and 


isthe Zrogon viridis or splendens. Aside from 
the brilliant metallic splendor of its plumage 
and the gracefulness of its form, there is a 
peculiar interest connected with this mag- 
nificent bird. The long, slender, gilded 
feathers of the tail coverts were allowed 
only to be worn by the royal family 
of the Incas. The Incas with all 
their gorgeous magnificence have 
passed away, and the race of the 
red men which venerated them 
is fast following, but the bird 
whose plumes decked their 
a diadems shines brilliant as 

<< SE i ever. 
i . Op Crh : a D>. > mh Eagles’ wings and tails 
“ _ i | Ni fetch a high price in the 
Kurile Islands, being 
bought by the Rus- 
sians. The feathers 
are used by the Ja- 
panese for their 
arrows. Eagles 
are plentiful in 
Kamtchatka. 
The brown 
and choc- 
olate-col- 
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of the stand and tail 
: is filled with A feathers of 
a plaiting & the golden 
Seed aie i ps _ 
8. te) = used in the 
make this ™ C , bonnets of 
i z 


plaiting string me- 
dium-sized crystal 
beads on ffhe wire 
(the latter should first 
be heated and rubbed 
off with a piece of cloth), and plait the wire 
through the vertical bars as shown by the 
filustration. Having finished the plaiting, 
edge the screen on the upper and under edges with 
bead scallops and with loops of colored chenille, on 
each of which a large cut bead is fastened as shown 
by the illustration. Tassels of colored chenille and 
silk form the trimming of the screen. 


Design for Tidy in Application Embroidery. 
Tus tidy, of which the illustration gives an eighth section, is worked 
on nansook 
with Swiss applica- 
tion in white em- 
broidery. _ Under- 
lay the outer edge 
with tulle, and cut 
away the nansook. 
Overcast all the out- 


the Scotch clans, 
and by Zulu chief- 
tains in Southeast 
Africa. The abo- 
rigines of North 
America also use the tail feathers of the gold- 
en eagle for head ornaments. ‘The magnifi- 
cent feathers of the great condor, which are 
often eighteen inches long by four or five broad, are 
worn by ladies. 

Herons’ feathers are a symbol of rank in Turkey. 
The Sultan wears three in his turban, the Grand Vizier two, and 
the other public officers one. The herons as a whole are the most 
beautiful of all the waders, not so much from the color of their 
plumage as from the elegant crests and prolonged feathers which orna- 
ment nearly all the species. ‘The storks-all furnish, in more or less per- 
fection, the beau- 
tiful plumes—superior 
in estimation even to 
those of the ostrich— 
known by the ‘name of 
marabouts, from. their 
appellation in Senegal. 
The under tail coverts 
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lines of the Swiss : afford the beautiful 
application design Desicn For Tipy IN plumes. The down of 
Big. 1.—Borper ror LIncGERIg, ETC.—APPLICATION figures closely, and APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. the young adjutant Fig. 2.—BorpER For LINGERIE, ETC.—APPLICATION 


EMBROIDERY, work the white dots E1cutTH SEcTIon. crane, and the white EMBROIDERY. 
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feathers of other cranes, are obtained in India and America, and are made 
The feathers of the white or sacred ibis are much 
used for ornamental purposes in the East, and are also sent to France, 
while the scarlet ibis of South America and Africa is likewise in request. 
The skins of the Arctic divers are dressed and made into cloaks, muffs, and 
cuffs, and are much esteemed as a covering for the head and breast in the 
rigorous climates in which they are found, the great thickness of the feath- 
Russia and the Levant send 
us considerable quantities of the skins of grebes, ducks, and divers. 


into boas and muffs. 


ers rendering them very fit for that purpose. 


In Chiloe, from the long 
ash-colored plumage of a 
species of penguin, which 
is a little curled and soft, 
the natives spin a kind of 
coverlet that is highly 
prized. 

In parts of North Amer- 
ica the Indians make an 
elegant clothing of the 
feathers of the wild turkey. 
They twist the inner webs 
into a strong double string 
with hemp or fibrous bark, 
and work it like matting. 
This appears very rich and 
glossy, and as fine as silk 
shag. Fans used to be 
made of the tail, and of 
four tails joined together 
the. early French settlers 
in Louisiana were wont to 
construct a parasol. 

Old writings speak of 
feathers being woven into 
a peculiar kind of cloth by 
the Chinese. Among them 
was the celestial goose-vel- 
vet, the foundation of the 
fabric being of silk, into 
which the feathers were 
skillfully interwoven in a 
common loom, those of 
a crimson hue being the ff AW 
most expensive. ‘Tradition i 
states that garments made 
of feathers, and resembling 
fur dresses, were presented 
to the Emperor Shauhau, 
who reigned twenty-five 
centuries before our era. 
The earliest allusion to 
robes woven with feathers occurs in the history 
of the Tsin dynasty. In the year 272 a.p. the 
court physician presented the emperor with a 
gown made of feathers from the golden-headed 
pheasant. A son of the Emperor Wuti, notorious 
for his extravagance, had in the fifth century a 
robe woven with peacocks’ feathers. 

It was also the custom of the emperors to make 
presents annually to certain ministers of state of 
robes made with the feathers of the variegated 
kingfisher. At a later period a princess engaged 
a skillful artificer to collect feathers of every de- 
scription to make two dresses for the empress, 
which should, when looked at in front, present 
one color, when viewed sideways another, and 
when held up to the light a third. Although the 
Chinese would seem to have lost the art of weay- 
ing feathers, plumage-work is still extensively 
practiced in the decoration of metallic ornaments, 
worn by all classes of females. On garlands, 
chaplets, frontals, tiaras, and crowns of very thin 













copper, purple, dark and light blue feathers of the king- 
fisher and other birds of gorgeous brilliancy are laid with 


exquisite taste and skill. 





Jewel-Case with Stand. 


Tuts stand consists of four long and short bars of fine 
yellow cane, which are ornamented at each end with a 
clipped red worsted ball wound with fine red silk cord and 
The case is made of 
yellow straw braid arranged in coils, and is trimmed on 
the upper edge with a lambrequin of red silk cord and 
worsted balls, and is fastened to the bars with similar cord. 


fastened together with the same. 


To make the lambrequin sew 
on a piece of cord, which 
forms the upper edge, for 
each scallop six short and 
long cord loops; .work two 
button-hole stitches in oppo- 
site directions into each of 
these loops and between the 
scallops on the upper cord, 
and cover the joining points 
of the loops with worsted 
balls. Silk cord tassels and 
worsted balls form the trim- 
ming of the stand. 


Bouquet-Holder. 


Tue stand of this bouquet- 
holder is made of black cane. 
It is eight inches and a half 
high, and is furnished with 
a tube-shaped zinc vase. 
The covering is made of light 
gray Panama canvas, from 
which are drawn out a cer- 
tain number of lengthwise 


and crosswise threads in reg- JEWEL-CasE 
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Fig. 1.—Crocnet Insertion For LINGERIE, ETC. 
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Fig. 1.—Swiss Musiin, Lace, anp VERT 
p’Eau Risson Car.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


ription see Supplement 
Fige. 49-51. . 


Crips pE Curing ann Lace Ficuv. 
For description see Supplement. 








ular alternation, so as to form close, open-work, and open squares. The close 
squares are ornamented in point Russe embroidery with filling silk of various 
colors. Green satin ribbon is run through the canvas as shown by the illus- 
tration, and each open square formed by drawing out the threads is trimmed 
with a bow of similar ribbon and with a clipped green worsted ball. To make 
the worsted balls tie up a worsted strand of thirty threads at regulay intervals 
with a piece of thread, cut through the strand exactly in the middle between 
the tied points, and clip the tassels thus formed evenly with the scissors. ‘The 
canvas ornamented in this manner is basted on stiff linen, bound on the upper 
and under edges with green 
satin ribbon; trimmed with 
a ruche of the same, and 
fastened to the bars of the 
stand with small pins. 


Crochet Insertions, 
Figs. 1 and 

THESE insertions are suX- 
able for trimming linen; 
they are both worked cross- 
wise in rounds going back 
and forth with twisted cro- 
chet cotton, No. 100. 

Fig. 1.—For this insertion 
make a foundation of 25 ch. 
(chain stitch), pass over the 
last 14 of these, and going 
back on the remaining foun- 
dation st. (stitch), work the 
Ist round.—1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the next st., twice alter- 
nately 9 ch., 1 sl. on the 
fifth following foundation 
st.; t. (turn the work). 2d 
round.—Twice alternately 9 
ch., 1 sc. (single crochet) on 
the same st. on which the sl. 
of the preceding round has 
been worked; in doing this 
the sl. is thus surrounded in 
this as well as in the follow- 
ing corresponding rounds; 
then 9 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
15th foundation st. (count- 
ing from the beginning), t. 
3d round.—Three times al- 
ternately 9 ch., 1 sl. on the 
middle st. of the next ch. 
scallop in the first round (the 
ch. scallop of the preceding 
round is not surrounded), 
then 9 ch., 1 sl. on the last sl. of the first round, 
t. 4th round.—5 sl. on the next 5 ch., 4 ch., 1 se. 
on the same st. in the first round on which the sl. 
of the preceding round was worked; twice alter- 
nately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. of the first 
round on which the sl. of the preceding round was 
worked; 4 ch., 1 sl. on the middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop, t. 5th round.—Three times alter- 
nately 9 ch., 1 sl. on the middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop in the third round, t. 6th round.— 
Three times alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. 
on which the sl. of the preceding round was work- 
ed,t. 7th round.—Three times alternately 9 eh’, 
1 sl. on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop in 
the fifth round, then 9 ch. and 1 sl. on the last sl. 
of the fifth round, fasten to the fifth sl. of the 
fourth round, t. 8th round.—5 sl. on the next 
5 ch., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. in the sixth 
round on which the sl. of the preceding round was 
worked, twice alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the same 
st. on which the sl. of the preceding round was 















Swiss Musrin, Lace, anD 
Buve Rrsgon Cap. 


For pattern and a 
see Supplement, No, XII, 
Fig. 48. 
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Fig. 2.—Swiss Mus.iy, Lace, AND VERT 
pv’Eav Rrsspon Car.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and en see Supplement, 
No. XIII., Figs. 49-51. 





Créipe pe Curve Ficuv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


o. XL, Fig. 47. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocnet Inssrtion ror LINGERIF, ETC. 


worked, 4 ch., 1 sl. on the middle st. of the next ch. 
scalfop,t. Continue in this manner until the insertion 
has gained the requisite length. Edge it first on one 
side with one round of sl., and then work on both sides 
two rounds each as follows: 1st round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 sl. on the next edge st., 9 ch., with these pass 
over 4 edge st. 2d round.—>* 1 sc. on the fourth st. 
of the next ch. scallop, 1 sde. (short double crochet), 
2 de. (double crochet), and | sde. on the following st., 
1 sc. on the next (sixth) st. of the same eh. scallop, 
2 ch.; repeat from >. 

Fig. 2.—To make this insertion work a foundation of 
17 ch., one picot downward, and 15 ch. ; for the picet 
work 5 ch., drop the last st. froth the needle, insert 
the needle in the first of the 5 ch., and draw through 
the dropped st. Going back on this 
foundation work the Ist round.— 
4 ch. (the first 3 of which count as 
first de.), 1 de. on the next founda- 
tion st., four times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the second following foun- 
dation st., 5 ch., 9 de. separated each 
by 1 ch. on the picot, 5 ch., with 
these pass over 6 foundation st., 1 
de. on the next st., five times alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing foundation st., t. 2d round. 
—4 ch., 1 de. on the next ch. in the 
preceding round, five times alternate- 
ly 1 ch., 1 de. on the next ch., 3 ch., 
4 sc. separated each by 3 ch. on the 
next 4 ch. of the de. scallop, 5 ch., 
4 sc. separated each by 3 ch. on the 
following 4 ch. of the de. scallop, 3 
ch., 1 de. on the last of the next 5 
ch., five times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the following ch., t. These two 
rounds are repeated constantly, in 
the manner shown by the illustra- 
Bovquet-Hoiprr. tion. 


Fig. 2.—Srcrion oF Cotniar IN GUIPURE 
EMBROIDERY.—FuLi Size.—[See Fig. 1, Page 180.] 
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AWAKENED. 


My heart was like a hidden lyre 
In silence that so long hath lain— 
Not e’en the cold, neglected wire 
Remembereth its own sweet strain: 
Till thou, a breeze from summer shore, 
Breathed tenderly across the string, 
That, waking into life once more, 
Began the broken song to sing. 


My soul was like a diamond spark 
Imprisoned in the rocky mine, 

Unconscious, in that eyeless dark, 
What hidden fires within it shine: 

Till thou, a gleam of noonday light, 
Upon the buried jewel came, 

That, breaking from its long, dull night, 
Leaped up, a many-tinted flame. 


My life was like a pallid flower 

Within the shadow sprung, alone, 
Forgotten of the sun and shower, 

And withering ere it has blown: 
Till thou, a drop of morning dew, 

Stole softly downward through the gloom, 
And straight the bud asunder flew 

To fill the air with balm and bloom. 


Then take, and fashion to thy will, 
This heart and soul and life of mine! 
Shall not thine own free gifts fulfill 
Their utmost hope in seeking thine ? 
I claim no harvest from a field 
My hands have tended not: the tone, 
The fragrance, and the light revealed 
By thee, belong to thee alone! 








MURPHY’S MASTER. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “A Woman’s Vengeance,” “Bred in the 
Bone,” “ Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “ One of the Family,” etc. 





CHAPTER XV. 
MAGUIRE’S ULTIMATUM. 


Tue revelation of this view of his patron was 
to Robert in itself sufficiently overwhelming, but 
what was still more terrible was the reflection, 
*¢ And with this man I have cast in my lot, and 
not only mine, but Lizzy’s!” In the bitterness 
of his heart he groaned and bowed his face be- 
tween his hands. 

**Come, come, look up,” cried Maguire, en- 
couragingly. ‘‘It is no use hiding one’s head 
like an ostrich, to escape from an inevitable po- 
sition. You called me a Liar, you know, and 
that perhaps made me acquaint you with these 
little particulars more abruptly than was judi- 
cious. You believe me now, I suppose, or will 
do so when you have read that newspaper ?” 

‘Take it away!” ejaculated Robert, with a 
gesture of loathing; ‘‘ I am convinced enough.” 

** Now that is what I call a proof of sense,” ob- 
served Maguire, inacongratulatory tone. ‘‘'The 
object of a newspaper writer is, of course, to har- 
row the feelings; and therefore, when you want 
any dramatic incident communicated to you in 
a delicate way, it is better to trust to a friend. 
What happened at Falston, stripped of cant and 
sensation, was, as I understand, something of 
this kind: the brothers had a private interview, 
in which Frank talked of his mother’s memory 
and his father’s dying wishes, and Louis listened, 
not with very particular attention, his thoughts 
being probably entirely engrossed by his own af- 
fairs; but when the question was directly put to 
him, ‘Are you going to fulfill the promise that 
you gave our father in my presence with regard to 
the distribution of his property, or do you intend 
to take the whole, since the law awards it to you?’ 
I have not the least doubt that he replied, with 
great distinctness, ‘I mean to take the whole.’ 
Perhaps he added (for he was a consummate hyp- 
ocrite) that, painful as it was to him to arrive at 
this determination, he had done so no less on 
public grounds than private, inasmuch as he 
should deem it dangerous to the state to intrust 
a man of ‘ dear Frank's’ revolutionary sentiments 
with the means to carry them into practical ef- 
fect. At all events, whatever he said, he said 
too much. Frank’s head had long been ‘ going :’ 
from a child he was subject to paroxysms of 
passion, which, compared with what people call 
*temper,’ were as a tornado to a capful of wind, 
and of late years they had been growing worse 
and worse. He had begun to drink, too, though 
not to the extent that he drinks now. You must 
forgive him that, since it is done, I fancy, to 
drown the remembrance of the event which I am 
now about to relate, and for which he is so fool- 
ish as to entertain remorse. Well, being in this 
hot-headed state, and excessively exasperated, 
while the other was contemptuous and arrogant, 
there is no wonder that there were high words ; 
then—lI don’t know who struck them first; that is 
a nice question for the lawyers—then blows. In 
the end ensued a dreadful rough-and-tumble, out 
of which Louis never came at all, for he was left 
dead on the hearth-rug, with the front lock of 
his brother's hair in his hand, which he had torn 
up by the roots. The reason Frank always wears 
a skull-cap is to conceal that wound; and now 
you know why the officer at Liverpool was so 
careful to pass his hand over every body’s head 
who at all resembled Kavanagh. The disguise 
he had assumed as Denton, however, pulled him 
safely through that ordeal, which was fortunate 
for the inspector also, who would, without doubt, 
have shown his sagacity at the expense of his 
life. After the trouble and pains that Murphy 
and the rest of us had been at to get the young 
master safely on board the Star, and surrounded 
by his own friends, it is not likely that we would 
have let him be snatched from their hands at the 
moment of escape.” _ 





‘** But he is not safe now,” ejaculated Robert : 
** directly he disclosed who he was he surely be- 
came liable to apprehension, even on the 
Star !” 

‘*No doubt,” observed Maguire, grimly, ‘‘if 
there had been any body fool enough to. appre- 
hend him. It is more than likely, however, that 
the captain was himself ignorant of the serious 
character of Kavanagh’s crime; and, at all events, 
he knew that he had become irresponsible for it.” 

‘¢ Irresponsible for it! How could that be?” 

*¢ Because,” answered Maguire, leaning across 
the table, and speaking in hushed tones, ‘‘ the 
man is mad, mad as a March hare five days out 
of every six; and, when drunk, alwaysmad. You 
saw him once yourself in the latter state, and 
thought it was D. T., I suppose. Well, so it 
was; but it was something else besides. He was 
going through the whole performance that took 
place at Falston, as he often does. ‘ There, there 
he stands, with his strangled face!’ hecries. ‘He 
struck me first; J’li swear it.’ And then, 
‘ Help, help!’ the echo of the cry his brother 
gave, or perhaps his own terrified call to Murphy 
when the knowledge of what he had done first 
forced itself upon him.” 

‘Poor, miserable man!” exclaimed Robert, 
pityingly. 

** Well, no, not poor,” answered Maguire, cool- 
ly. ‘*The one sensible thing that Frank Kava- 
nagh ever did, or rather which (as I shrewdly 
guess) Murphy did for him, was to carry off from 
Falston Hall that parcel of bank-notes which his 
father had designed for him, and always kept in 
his desk ready for an emergency—though he lit- 
tle guessed of what sort the emergency would be. 
I believe this amounted to many thousand pounds, 
from which we on Murphy's Island have already 
reaped the benefit.” 

** You think, then, that Mr. Frank was mad, or 
nearly so, before the aggravation of his brother’s 
meanness made him lose all command over him- 
self and commit this terrible deed?” observed 
Robert, shocked by the revelation of his patron’s 
crime, and genuinely anxious to believe him 
guiltless of it. 

‘*T believe he was always crack-brained,” an- 
swered Maguire, coolly—‘‘ though his friends 
used to call it enthusiasm—and that the fissure 
has been growing wider and wider.” 

‘* And yet,” urged Robert, ‘on all occasions 
on which I have seen him, save one, he has ap- 
peared sane enough.” 

‘* You have seen him in lucid intervals, and, 
besides, the voyage itself greatly benefited him 
for the time ; but since he has been ashore here 
matters have been infinitely worse: remorse and 
drink together have undermined the remainder 
of his wits, and they have fallen in, higgledy- 
piggledy.” 

‘*'Then, if he was to be sent for from England, 
and taken prisoner, you don’t think he could—” 
Robert hesitated, for he did not forget that Kav- 
anagh had been uniformly kind to him, and 
had trusted to his bare word in the weightiest 
matters. 

** Don’t think he could be hanged? you were 
going tosay, man. No, he could not be hanged, 
if that is any sort of satisfaction to you. But 
what interests me greatly more than that far-off 
contingency is, how his madness is likely to affect 
us inthe mean time. There is no lunatic asylum 
on Murphy's Island ; and if there were, it would 
be as much as our lives were worth to attempt to 
shut him up in it. For Murphy will never be- 
lieve, even when he sees him raving, that his 
master is any thing more than a little eccentric, 
and would obey his wildest mandate rather than 
the advice of the sagest of men; while as for the 
tag-rag and bobtail over at the harbor yonder, they 
will believe any thing that Murphy tells them. 
For all we know, when the fit is on him, Kav- 
anagh may give orders for our immediate execu- 
tion, as, indeed, has happened to one poor wretch 
already.” 

** You don’t mean to say that he put a man to 
death ?” exclaimed Robert, in horrified accents. 

‘Indeed I do, though. He was tried by a 
sort of court-martial for trying to make off 
with the ‘ gig’—it is now made a capital of- 
fense, by-the-bye, to leave the island without 
Kavanagh’s permission —and they strung him 
up in front of Government House. As it hap- 
pened, it was only a Tipperary boy, but it might 
have been you or me. Well, all this brings me 
round to the matter which I had in my mind 
when I brought you over to New Town. The 
people here are not quite such fools as they are 
at the harbor; there the boys are so entirely 
under Murphy’s thumb that they did not dare to 
whisper to you that the Governor was ill, where- 
as here you were informed of it, as you remem- 
ber, readily enough; and, moreover, I am glad 
to say, they have had a disagreement with one 
another. Now ‘When fools quarrel, wise men 
come by their own,’ says the proverb, or some- 
thing to that effect. And now perhaps you see 
at what I have been driving ?” 

**Not exactly—no, I confess I don’t,” said 
Robert, suspiciously. His former interest in 
and even regard for Maguire was indeed swept 
away. The circumstances in which they were 
now placed no longer admitted of his looking 
upon that personage as a harmless nonentity : 
the calm and almost approving manner in which 
he had narrated this story of Cain and Abel had 
shocked the lad to the core. What he had tak- 
en for candor in the man he now perceived to be 
an unblushing recklessness; he feared his san- 
ity almost as much as Kavanagh’s madness. 

**You are duller than you are wont to be, 
Master Chesney,” observed Maguire. ‘‘ Why, 
is it not clear that you and I are the only two 
men on this island with brains in their head, 
save one who has them muddled? If this mad- 
man and his man were out of the way, the rest, 
look you, would be our subjects.” 

‘*Granting that,” answered Robert, quietly, 
‘for the sake of the argument: how do you pro- 





pose to persuade Mr. Kavanagh and Murphy to 
leave the island ?” 

“T think I could persuade them,” answered 
Maguire, with a cold smile. ‘At all events, 
you may leave that matter tome. I have influ- 
ence with both factions, and you are not dis- 
liked by either; moreover, you will have the ad- 
vantage of such authority as Kavanagh may 
leave behind him. Why should we not make 
alliance and reign together peaceably over this 
little territory? I don’t pretend to conceal from 
you that if you had more spirit, or had not been 
spoiled by a mawkish bringing up, that I should 
have proposed a bolder game—such as I very 
nearly persuaded Kavanagh to play.” 

** You would have revived the days you spent 
on board the Mother Carey, on shore, I pre- 
sume?” said Robert, in as indifferent a tone as 
he could compass. 

**T would, by Heaven!” answered Maguire, 
roundly. ‘‘ We could have had our own ship in 
yonder harbor, and done a good trade, of which 
no one would have suspected us ; and when folks 
in little vessels dropped in upon us by accident, 
we should have welcomed them so warmly that 
they would never have gone away. But you 
are not fit for such bold strokes, so I think of 
them no longer. We must be content to call 
this isle our own, and to have no masters, which 
is no small thing in these days. You, I hear, 
are expecting your sweetheart from England.” 
In spite of himself, here Robert could not re- 
press a shudder. How terrible had the bare idea 
become of bringing his Lizzy to such a spot! 
too horrible even to think of, but that he had 
already formed a plan in his own mind by which 
such a catastrophe should be averted. 

“Well, I have also fixed my affections upon 
a young lass, from King’s County,” continued 
Maguire. ‘‘To be sure, they are not at pres- 
ent returned, but no doubt they will be when I 
can call myself co-governor. Altogether, the 
prospect seems to me very fair and promising for 
us both, but especially for yourself, who are far 
the younger man, and will have the sole com- 
mand when I am under-ground or feeding the 
fishes. So stands my offer, lad, in return for 
your alliance. I regret to add—but then it is 
so much better to be explicit—that if you should 
decline it, there is an unpleasant reverse to the 
picture. I have still the ear of the Governor, 
when, at least, he can be got to listen to any 
body, and also the confidence of Murphy; and I 
have only to whisper that this ambitious scheme 
has sprung from your own head instead of mine 
to make you dance in the air in front of Govern- 
ment House. Just think over the whole matter, 
lad, and then answer me ‘ Yes’ or ‘No.’” Here 
Maguire lit his pipe, leaned back in his chair, and 
began to occupy himself with the newspaper, so 
as not to interfere with his young friend’s delib- 
erations. Robert had already made up his mim 
as to his future course of conduct, but he thought 
it better to appear undecided, and to temporize 
as much as possible, 

‘* Indeed, Mr. Maguire,” returned he, after a 
considerable pause, ‘‘all that you have told me 
is so strange and unlooked for that I must be 
forgiven for saying that I can promise nothing 
until I have satisfied myself of the facts you have 
narrated with my own eyes and ears. Until [ 
have convinced myself that Mr. Kavanagh is 
mad, I don’t see how you can reasonably expect 
me to deny him my allegiance.” 

‘*That would be well enough in a believer in 
the Divine Right of kings,” observed Maguire, 
carelessly ; ‘‘ but in a person of such delicate 
moral scruples as yourself the fact of his having 
committed a double murder ought to weigh some- 
what, I should have thought, against his author- 
ity. However, there is no hurry about any thing 
in Murphy's Island, and you have only to see its 
Governor to be convinced of what I have told you 
about him. Preserve your decision till to-mor- 
row, or the next day, for that matter, and then 
tell me frankly whether we are to be friends or 
foes.” The tone of the speaker was still one of 
conciliation; but he spoke with knitted brows, 
and with the air of one who is putting a strong 
restraint upon himself. Moreover, there was a 
suspicious, searching glance in his keen gray 
eyes that bespoke but little confidence in the de- 
cision which he had requested proving favorable 
to his views. 

* Well,” said he, rising, ‘‘I shall now leave 
you to make yourself at home in your new house. 
You will be over at the harbor before night, I 
dare say, and in the mean time good-by to you.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


Yes, Robert certainly intended to be over at 
the harbor before night. It was his fixed re- 
solve to seek an interview with Kavanagh as 
soon as might be, and, whether he found him in 
the condition Maguire had described or not, to 
take passage to Melbourne the next morning by 
the ship that had brought him thence. With a 
murderer, whether sane or mad, he would have 
no part nor lot, and, above all, he would take 
care that Lizzie should never set foot upon that 
perilous shore. ‘The only doubt now left in his 
mind as to his future conduct was whether he 
should acquaint the authorities in Australia with 
the state of affairs on Murphy’s Island. In jus- 
tice to its colonists, now subject to the caprices 
of a mad despot, and fated in all probability to 
become the prey of an unscrupulous schemer, it 
was clearly his duty so to do; and yet he shrank 
from the ingratitude that such an act would in- 
volve, for how could he describe what had oc- 
curred without denouncing his benefactor and 
patron? As to acceding to the infamous prop- 
osition of Maguire, his nature revolted at it. 
He believed that the man’s hint of being able to 
‘* persuade” Kavanagh and his faithful follower 
to quit the island meant nothing less than that 





they were to be put to death; and even if he 
could be.so base and vile a traitor, he had little 
doubt that he himself, having served his con- 
federate’s selfish ends, would in turn become his 
victim. 

In order to give his late companion ample time 
to precede him to the harbor, rather than with 
any interest in the investigation itself, he went 
over his little home, and was both surprised and 
touched to find in it many indications both of 
the good-will and generosity of Kavanagh. The 
furniture, and even the decorations of the saloon 
cabins of the Star, had evidently been laid un- 
der lavish contribution to supply his needs; and if 
Government House should prove to be equipped 
proportionally to the residence of the second in 
command, its interior at least would not great- 
ly belie its ambitious designation. For his own 
part, however, he was to reap no advantage from 
this splendor, which also filled him with remorse- 
ful tenderness toward him by whose forethought 
it had been provided. With a heavy heart he left 
the house, and was at once surrounded by such 
of the population of New Town—mostly women 
and children—as the news of the arrival of the 
stores had not attracted to the other settlement. 
Among the former he noticed the black-eyed, 
gypsy-faced young girl from King’s County upon 
whom Maguire had deigned to bestow his to-be- 
one-day enviable affections. Robert had noticed 
her himself on board the Star—not only from 
her beauty, but because of the likeness to the 
‘Miss Mary” of Herne Street, whom (although 
she was much younger) in her general appear- 
ance she greatly resembled. Her age could not 
have much exceeded sixteen, and she had still 
about her all the glow and radiance of childhood. 
His heart sunk within him as he heard her mer- 
ry laugh, and listened to her thoughtless words, 
for the reflection forced itself upon him, ‘If I 
should spare Kavanagh, will it not be eventually 
at the sacrifice of this bright and innocent girl ?” 

Escaping from the questions and welcomings 
of the throng as soon as he could, he breasted 
the central hill, resolving to take that way to the 
harbor in preference to the shorter and easier 
road by which he had come, in order to avoid 
the possibility of overtaking Maguire, whose 
companionship he now felt to be intolerable. 
At the summit he paused—not for breath, for 
the elevation, to his young limbs and lungs, was 
insignificant enough, but to survey the ocean, 
which had of late acquired an interest for him 
which it had lacked before. ‘‘ In three months’ 
time,” thought he, “‘ or four at furthest, the ship 
that brings my darling to the home I trust I shall 
by that time have made for her will be speeding 
yonder on her course.” And even while he look- 
ed his heart bounded within him, for there, in 
truth, but a few miles off, there was a ship, and 
steering, so far as he could judge, for Melbourne. 
The next moment he blushed at his own folly, 
for how could it be the ship in question, since 
even that which carried his summons to the Al- 
stons had not yet arrived in England! Howev- 
er, taking out a pocket-glass with which he had 
provided himself in Melbourne, he scanned the 
vessel with some interest, which increased as he 
gazed to intense excitement. He was not much 
versed in seamanship, but surely, surely that was 
the very sloop in which he had himself arrived 
but a few hours ago! The harbor was concealed 
under the hill, but he ran forward quickly until 
he could command it, and then his worst suspi- 
cions were confirmed: the sloop which it had been 
definitely arranged was to have waited until the 
morrow was already gone! 

It was for this, then, perhaps, that he had 
been enticed to visit New Town! His idea of 
taking passage at once to Melbourne had been 
anticipated, whether by Maguire or others, and 
thus forestalled. If it was so, the misfortune 
was indeed overwhelming, for how could he 
warn Lizzy of her danger in coming to the 
island? Had it been arranged that the mail 
was to bring her, he could have carried her on 
to Melbourne in it, despite all opposition; but 
the crew of this little sloop could not control the 
force that the islanders could bring against them, 
and being in the pay of Kavanagh, were of course 
subject to his orders. Indeed, it must be in obe- 
dience to them that they had now altered their 
intention of remaining the night, and set sail for 
home. 

The pinnace, it is true, and the gig still lay in 
harbor; but the former needed at least three 
men to navigate her, and the latter was a mere 
cockle-shell, quite unfit to face the open sea. 
Moreover, had ‘t not been enacted that it was 
death to erabar. in either of them without Kav- 
anagh’s express yermission—a penalty which, 
unless Maguire had told a falsehood capable of 
immediate refutation, had been already carried 
out to its extremity? His position, under every 
aspect, was indeed growing gloomy and serious, 
and it was with a heavy heart that Robert re- 
sumed his way toward the harbor. For the pres- 
ent he was alone in his peril; how much more 
terrible would the situation be if Lizzy should 
arrive to share his fate—perchance his doom! 

** Government House,” though a structure of 
absurdly insignificant size to have so grand a 
title, was a well-built and compact edifice; it 
was two stories high, and contained eight rooms, 
yet every piece of timber of which it was com- 
posed had a number and place of its own, and 
fitted into its neighbor piece like the joints of a 
child’s puzzle. In Australia, though house-room 
might be dear and difficult to obtain, this costly 
toy—which was painted and fitted up with infi- 
nite elaborateness—would have been out of place, 
if not superfluous, and only have ministered to 
its possessor’s vanity; but on Murphy's Island, 
by a singular chance, it had found its proper 
function. Contrasted with the tents around it, 
and with the more humble dwellings which were 
already being erected at the harbor out of the 
timber which Robert had brought over with him 
from Melbourne, and with the gay banner float- 
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ing from its flag-staff, it had a lordly if not a 
sovereign air. Moreover, as though in mimicry 
of royal state, one of the Tipperary ‘‘ boys,” 
pike in hand, was strutting sentrywise to and 
fro in front of its door. 

*¢Ts the master within, Tim?” asked Robert 
of this consequential personage, with whom, of 
course, he was well acquainted. 

‘*He’s in, Sir; yes. But Murphy says that 
he can be seen by none of his people.” 

‘But that does not include me, I suppose?” 
said Robert, persuasively. ‘‘ Besides, I have im- 
portant matters to transact with him, Tim.” 

Tim lowered his pike, scratched his head with 
the point of it, and deliberated gravely within 
himself. He had had his orders, but were they 
to be put in effect with respect to the master’s 
own lieutenant ? 

*¢ Well, you can just step in, Mr. Chesney, and 
ask him yourself whether he wishes you to be 
admitted or not.” 

Without stopping to question Tim’s logic, 
Robert opened the door and stepped within. 
The atmosphere, charged with tobacco-smoke 
and tinctured with the smell of spirits, remind- 
ed him of the little room at Mulvaney’s ; it didn’t 
smell like a new house at all, though every thing 
to the eye was spick and span. 

‘¢ Who's that?” inquired a harsh voice from 
above stairs. Then Murphy’s shock head ap- 

red over the balusters. ‘‘Oh, it’s you, Mr. 
Chesney,” added he, in a hoarse whisper. ‘‘'‘The 
master is ill, Sir, and can’t be seen.” 

‘*Come up!” roared another ve’ 2 from an 
upper room, in such ‘excited tones tiiat Robert 
could hardly have recognized tham «= belonging 
to Kavanagh. ‘‘Come up, and bring another 
bottlé of whisky, Robert, for we are half through 
this one already.” 

Murphy, as usual,’at once withdrew his oppo- 
sition to his master’s wishes, and only held up 
his forefinger in warning of Robert knew not 
what, as the latter obeyed the summons. 

In a front-room, handsomely furnished, and 
close to a round table on which were glasses and 
a bottle, sat Frank Kavanagh, looking years old- 
er than when Chesney had seen him last, and 
with that blotched, unhealthy flush upon his face 
which, unlike that resulting from fresh air and 
exercise, suggests a protracted and deep debauch. 
His eyes were blood-shot, and regarded the new- 
comer without disfavor, indeed, but without a 
particle of the interest that under the circum- 
stances might have been expected; and his di- 
sheveled hair, no longer covered by a skull-cap, 
displayed above the forehead a bald scar, the 
sight of which sent a shudder through Robert’s 
frame; for was it not the mark of Cain! 

‘Sit down, lad.—Dick, bring a fresh glass,” 
exclaimed Kavanagh. ‘* Well, thank Heaven, 
that sloop’s gone, and here we are all alone once 
more in our own little island!” ‘Then, breaking 
out into a song: 

“Oh, it’s a bright little island— 

A right little, tight little island! 

Search the globe round, none can be found 

So happy as this little island!” 

‘*T hope it may be a happy one, Sir,” observed 
Robert, quietly. 

‘* Hope, lad! I say it is, and I’m master here, 
I believe. —Isn’t that so, Dick ?” 

‘*True for you,” answered Murphy, gravely ; 
** you're the king of us all, sure.” 

‘*Then why does this mealy-mouthed gentle- 
man talk about his hopes?” resumed the other, 
with irritation. ‘‘If my people are not happy 
here, I'll know the reason why. And, look you, 
happy or not, they shall go nowhere else’—he 
brought his fist down on the table with an em- 
phasis that made the glasses ring again—‘‘ no- 
where else, so help me Heaven, save to the dick- 
ens.—Fishing? No, they shall not so much as 
fish, unless I give them my royal permission so 
todo. That was why [ hanged Pat Doolan: to 
encourage the others not to go fishing in the gig 
without my leave. _ And as for the pinnace, it is 
never to be used without my written order, my 
imperial ukase. You're my second in command, 
Sir, so look to that.” The tragic air and stilted 
manner of the speaker were such as would have 
fitted the mock-sovereign of a burlesque, or some 
self-satisfied inmate of the walls of Bedlam; but 
there was a certain significance in his words, too, 
that jarred upon his hearer worse than their 
mere jangling wildness. This tirade about the 
boats, as it struck Robert, was intended to apply 
to his own case, and serve as a personal warning. 

‘*T shall obey your directions, Sir, of course,” 
answered he, respectfully. ‘‘ But as to quitting 
the island, as I suppose you hint at, that would 
not be very practicable in the gig, at all events; 
and to hang a man for going out to fish seems to 
me to be hard measure.” 

‘*Seems to you?” answered Kavanagh, mena- 
cingly. ‘‘And what is that to me? When I ask 
my minister’s opinion, he may give it, but not 
unasked. The power of life and death is the 
king’s prerogative. Murphy and I are drawing 
up the statutes of the island, and that is the first 
article of our constitution. To speak against 
the king or to discuss his acts with strangers 
has been also made a capital offense. We put 
them in after Pat’s death, lest the crew of the 
sloop should come to hear of it, and that exer- 
cise of my undoubted authority be subsequently 
questioned elsewhere. It is a great power, look 
you, lad, and makes one draw a proud breath to 
be able to say ‘ Death’ to any man who doesn’t 
suit one’s fancy. To open to him, as it were, 
by a word, the gates of Eternity. Yes, yes. 
The mischief is, however,” added the speaker, 
with a puzzled air, ‘‘ that one can’t get the fel- 
low back again when one wishes it. And one 
does wish it sometimes—oh, one does.” His 
head drooped gently on his hand, his tones be- 
cameé soft and tender, and his feverish eyes filled 
with tears. ‘‘I had a brother once, lad; we 
were boys together; I can remember saying my 
prayers with him at our mother’s knee. But he 


would take out the boat and fish contrary to 
our express injunction, and—the king must ad- 
minister justice quite indifferently, you know— 
and poor Louis paid for it with his life. —Didn’t 
he, Dick ?” 

The tone of his appeal was very sad and 
touching, but not more so than the expression 
of Murphy’s answering look, It seemed to say, 
‘Oh, what has happened to my beloved master? 
His wild words make me tremble to hear them, 
_ yet I will never, never, never think him 


**Don’t talk of that, Mr. Frank,” answered 
the other, cheerfully. ‘‘Let us speak of other 
things. You have never said a word to Mr. 
Chesney, you know, respecting his stay in Mel- 
oe and the cargo he brought over with 

im.” 

**Yes, indeed, Sir,” observed Robert, ‘I 
should wish to account to you, as soon as you 
have the leisure, for the money intrusted to me. 
I have expended nearly the whole of it, but I 
hope in such a manner as you will approve.” 

“Yes, yes; I have seen it all, and I do ap- 
prove. There is whisky enough to supply our 
royal cellar for—well, one week at least. That 
is why the man keeps guard over us with a pike 
—to keep off thieves, and to knock in the head 
of a cask whenever it is wanted. Isn’t that so, 
Dick ?” 

Murphy muttered some inarticulate reply, 
which, by the cheerful nod that accompanied 
it, would seem to be in the affirmative; but that 
devoted follower was evidently in sad straits. 

‘* By-the-bye, Robert,” continued Kavanagh, 
his changeful manner, which had been fierce, 
pathetic, and humorously cynical by turns, be- 
coming suddenly delicately courteous, ‘‘ you 
have spoken of the cargo, but not of the pas- 
sengers. You have not said one word about 
your Lizzy. Why did you not bring her here 
to see me? I wish above all things to welcome 
my friend’s wife to Murphy’s Island, and espe- 
cially to introduce her to Mary. The Govern- 
or’s wife, you know, must call upon the Deputy- 
Governor’s, that is a constitutional necessity. 
She will go in state, upon a white elephant, if 
the animal is procurable. But in the mean time 
the young women should be friends. You have 
seen my Mary, of course?” 

**Yes,” replied Robert, hesitating; ‘‘but I 


‘did not know”—he was going to add, ‘‘ that she 


was on the island,” when Kavanagh broke in, 
triumphantly : 

‘*There! he has seen her, Murphy, with his 
own eyes; and yet you try to persuade me that 
she is not at New Town. Go away, Dick, go 
away, and leave me with Mr. Chesney, to ar- 
range our pecuniary accounts, about which your 
poor stupid head can understand nothing. —The 
poor fellow is losing what little wits he has, 
Chesney, and positively tries to persuade me 
that my own Mary, who has followed me here 
so faithfully from England, is a girl from King’s 
County. A pretty thing, indeed, that a man 
should not know his own sweetheart. And there 
were others too—that fellow Maguire, for one— 
who were in the same tale. But yours is inde- 
pendent testimony. Hush! notaword. I thank 
you for it. Empty titles are not to be created 
under my dynasty; but I give you in reward a 
solid privilege. You shall go fishing in the gig 
within the circuit of half a mile, to which our 
jurisdiction extends. — Put that down, Mur- 
phy; it shall form the seventeenth article of 
the constitution. But there, you can not write. 
Give me the parchment. ‘ Given at the Govern- 
ment House’—that is our royal style—‘ etc., etc.’ 
There, you are free to take the boat and fish, 
provided only that if you should catch sturgeon, 
it must be reserved for our own table.” 

During all this rodomontade Robert main- 
tained a respectful silence. He had endeavored 
to explain the mistake into which Kavanagh had 
fallen with respect to ‘‘ Miss Mary,” but the 
former had refused to listen to it; and was it 
now worth while (even if it was possible) to set 
this poor madman right in so absurd a matter, 
especially, too, as the misunderstanding had 
brought forth such welcome fruit? For in the 
gig could he not go forth and meet the sloop, and 
thereby avert all danger from her it should 
bring ; since on his report it would, of course, 
put back to Melbourne, whence help could then 
be sent, if necessary, to the distracted island. 
On the other hand, Robert perceived that he had 
deeply offended Murphy. Not only had he 
brought upon him—itself an unforgivable injury 
—his master’s wrath, but instead of doing his 
best to mitigate Kavanagh’s hallucinations, he 
had pretended to acquiesce in them—or at least 
in one of them—in order to reap what must have 
seemed avery trifling advantage. The pair had 
never been good friends, but up to this time the 
contempt had always been on Chesney’s side, 
while the other monopolized the hate. But now 
Murphy’s scowling face exhibited not only the 
most furious hostility, but the bitterest scorn. 

**You vile young viper!” cried he, ‘‘ to bite 
the hand that has fed you. I'll—” 

‘* Silence!” roared Kavanagh. ‘‘ How dare 
you use such words to the Deputy-Governor ! 
Have I not placed him over you, you dog, you 
cur ?”—and as though poor Dick had been in- 
deed the creature by whose name he was thus 
addressed, he winced and shrank from every 
word as from a lash—‘*‘ and is this the reverence 
you pay to an officer of my choosing? Be off— 
be off, I say, or I will set it down in the consti- 
tution that to call the Deputy-Governor ‘a vile 
young viper’ is to have earned death.” With a 
subdued though still sullen air Murphy raised 
his hand to his head—a form of respect enjoin- 
ed, as Robert rightly guessed, by the new con- 
stitution to its founder—and slowly left the room. 

‘* Discipline must be maintained,” sighed Kav- 
anagh, regretfully ; ‘‘ but it would cause me in- 
tense regret to be compelled to hang Dick Mur- 





came intensely cunning—‘“ we'll make a statute 
that the Governor’s wife shall always possess the 
right of pardon, and then, thanks to Mary, we 
shall be extricated out of all these little embar- 
rassments. I am so glad you recognized her, 
my dear lad; for not to be recognized is, in 
society, a very serious annoyance. And now 
about these accounts—fill your glass—well, then 
Z will; and, sparing us the details (which are 
— tedious), tell us what is the gross sur- 
plus.” 

‘*There is about eighty pounds remaining, 
Sir. But here are the papers, with every item—” 

“Very good; an auditor” (with a wave of his 
hand) ‘‘shall look into them in due time, and I 
have no doubt will find them correct. As for 
the eighty pounds, I shall give them to Murphy, 
whose feelings, I could see, were hurt.” 

**You will remember, Sir,” urged Robert, 
“that I have still in my possession untouched 
the three thousand pounds with which you in- 
trusted me on board the Star.” 

**Yes, yes; quite right—you must keep that. 

I am better, much better now in health; but the 
necessity may still arise for expending it in the 
manner suggested. The cares of my high office 
may be too much for me. Do you know, lad” 
(he laid his hand in his old familiar manner on 
Robert’s arm, and sunk his voice to a whisper), 
“T sometimes think my brain is failing me? 
Suppose the Governor was to go mad like 
George III.! Don’t you think that should be 
provided for in the constitution ?” 
Robert bent his head: he knew not what to 
say. He was ashamed of his own hypocrisy, 
and yet what could he do but temporize and af- 
fect acquiescence? It was clear that Maguire had 
not exaggerated Kavanagh’s condition, which, 
moreover, was probably much worse than when 
he had last appeared in public; nothing, indeed, 
but the slavish affection of Murphy could be 
proof against the conviction that his master was 
a madman. And yet in this man’s hands were 
intrusted the destinies, even to life and death, 
of all upon the island! These reflections were 
of a nature to make Robert in no mood for 
speech, and Kavanagh ran on with his wild 
words, not only without contradiction, but with- 
out interruption. ‘‘In case any thing should 
happen to me, Mary, it is true, might be re- 
gent; but it is so difficult for a woman to main- 
tain order when there are revolutionary elements 
at work; and (between ourselves) they are at 
work even now. No; you, Robert, will be the 
interim governor, and will also succeed me, in 
ease of my dying without issue. This is very 
important, and must be entered in the constitu- 
tion before a witness.” The speaker opened the 
door, and called for Murphy, who rose from the 
rug outside, on which he had been disconsolately 
lying, to execute this pressing duty. 

The whole interview would have been most 
distressing to Robert, were it not that pity for 
his patron was overborne by the gravest consid- 
erations for the future both for himself and oth- 
ers. When it was over—that is, so soon as he 
could decently make his escape—he once more 
ascended the cone-shaped hill, which, with the 
exception of his own vice-regal two-roomed res- 
idence, was the only spot on the whole island 
where he could obtain even comparative privacy. 
The summit was a level flat of a few feet square, 
and lying down on this, with the sky above him, 
the sea around him, he could fancy himself alone 
in the world. Standing up, on the other hand, 
he could not only survey all that insular domain 
(except what was hidden by the hill itself, which 
on the harbor side was somewhat precipitous), 
but could himself be seen from every part of it. 
Not a tree, not a bush was there to intercept the 
view: nothing higher than a grass blade, save 
the few vegetables that already rewarded the 
industry of the colonists, appeared above the 
soil of Murphy's Island. Even now the home 
of madness and treachery, and fated; perhaps, 
to witness as dark deeds as any spot beneath 
the sun, the place was already become abhorrent 
to him. He swept the horizon in hopes to see 
a sail (he cared not what nor whence it came) 
with the feverish longing of a shipwrecked man 
whose scanty store is lessening fast; but, as his 
heart foreboded, he looked in vain. The Star 
had been blown much out of her course, or she 
would never have chanced upon the island, 
which lay too far to the southeast to be in the 
track of the Australian traders; the little chart 
which he spread out before him told him that 
much. His only hope lay in the comparatively 

small direct Tasmanian traffic, the ships en- 
gaged in which, however, could be seen, if at 
all, from New Town. He would watch for them 
night and day, and if seen, do his best to attract 
their notice. To-morrow, he would propose to 
Kavanagh that a flag-staff should be placed upon 
the hill, with a banner flying, to proclaim his sov- 
ereignty. While pondering in his mind upon 
these things, he was suddenly startled by a low 
and sullen roar, followed by a perceptible move- 
ment of the air, which seemed to be that of the 
earth itself. He had heard a royal salute fired 
from Windsor Castle, so that he recognized this 
at once for the report of a heavy gun. Leaping 
to his feet, he once more looked eagerly around— 
for the sound had seemed to come from no par- 
ticular quarter—expecting to descry the smoke. 
But there was no smoke to be seen. He saw 
the New Town people running along the shore, 
and presently others from the harbor meeting 
them, each party, as he rightly guessed, believ- 
ing that the report came from the opposite side 
of the island to that on which they were. The 
whole population, of late so depressed and slug- 
gish, seemed to have wakened into life, cluster- 
ing together in dark masses, and with a mur- 
murous hum, like bees. They too, perhaps, 


would have gladly hailed the arrival of a stran- 
ger strong enough to overbear the authority of 





phy. I tell you what”—and here his look be- 


Kavanagh, whose severity in the case of Doolan 
had alarmed them. 


It was a proof of their sim- 





plicity that only one of them thought of ascend- 
ing the hill, from which their curiosity, if at all, 
could have been satisfied at once. Robert did 
not need his glass to be convinced that this per- 
sonage was Maguire. 











FOR LOVE. 


Curty-uarrEp Carl! Were a blithesomer mate 

For a ride o’er the snow to be wished for than he? 
Yet were it well not to linger too late; 

The pines are in shadow, the flakes dance and flee. 
Crisp on the white sound the patter and clack 

Of hoofs beating briskly, and sharp through the air 
Rises ripple of laughter; the bridles hang slack, 
And hand touches hand. She is frolic and fair, 
Sunny-eyed Marguerite, brightest of girls, 

With teeth gleaming whitely and tumble of curls. 


“You! Gallant Carl, so they call you! No doubt 
Bayard the brave were a whipster to you!” 
Gretchen the winsome can wickedly flout; 

Red curling lips and arch eyes flashing blue 

Wing home her taunts. So he flushes and sets 
Teeth under lips that are wreathed in a smile. 
“Now truce, mocking sprite, to your feignéd regrets 
At fair chivalry’s flight. Give me glances the while, 
And what man may dare to win loyalty’s meed, 

I, Carl and no Bayard, will venture at need.” 


Quick rings her laughter; sledge bells at full flight 
Never sounded more silverly musical. * You? 
Easy is talking, Sir spur-lacking knight ; 

Were death at my lips, sirrah, what would you do?” 
Curly-haired Carl bendeth suddenly. ‘ Hawk 
Should stoop straight to its quarry,” laughs she, as 
her lips 

Deftly evade him. ‘Sir Carl, you can talk, 

But you do not strike home; feeble sword, Sir, that 
slips. 

What dare you—for love?” Smileth Carl, “It were 
best, 

O, vow-flouting lady, to wait till the test.” 


On through the snow, for the wood shadows blacken, 
The night wind is waking, the pine branches sigh. 
They laugh as they fly, for their speed may not slacken. 
“Now swift. Stride for stride, Carl!” Hist! What 
is that cry? 

Faces mirth-flushed and wind-bitten go white, i 
Deep bite the spur-points, and bridles shake free. 
Didst e’er hear the yelling of wolves through the night 2 
Harsh hoarse devils’ music that murders all glee. 
Now, Brocken, now, Fleetfoot, give proof of your pace, 
For hundred-mouthed death is behind in full chase. 


One breathless mile is ticked off from the three, 
By heart-beats that throb to the pulses of fear. 
Swift! Flash along! flying skirts, tresses free ; 
For death on the track yelleth near and more near. 
“ Courage!” cries Carl, ‘‘ we’ve the pace of them yet.” 
White is her face, and her breath shudders short; 
Watchful his eyes, and his teeth tightly set. 
“Bravo, brave Brocken! Well leaped!” Never port 
More eagerly looked for by storm-driven bark 
Than the red village lights as they flash through the 
dark ! 


Two breathless miles! But the swift-sweeping pack 

Of mad, yelling demons has gained in its flight. 

O God! half a mile, and her gallop is slack. 

Those hell-litten eyes, how they gleam through the 
night! 

But one minute more. ‘Gracious Heaven above! 

Too late! Now the test!” Then his voice ringeth 
loud 

“ Ride on, and farewell! But remember !—for Love !” 

Then right in the path of the hideous crowd 

Brave Carl hath drawn bridle and leaped to the ground, 

And a hundred hot hell-hounds have hemmed him 
around. 

. J e « . . « 
Yon little brown woman belle Marguerite ?—Nay, 
Brave Carl, as you know, is beau gargon no more. 
Those devil-hounds marked him. We fellows made 

la: 

Not'a _ too soon. Ah! the hideous roar 
Of rage and base fear from that hot-throated pack 
As we plunged, Heaven-sent, through the pines.in 

their rear. 
Two dozen lank demons stretched dead in a crack! 
But Carl, Gallant Carl! oh! the sickening fear 
That struck to my heart as I lifted his head, 
His bonny boy-face all so furrowed and red. 


He lived, scarred and seamed as you know him. I hold 

No battle-marks borne with more honor. But she? 

Beauty seeks beauty. She shrank and grew cold, 

Slowly, half shamed, but—the thing had to be— 

“Not heart enough for the trial?” Just so, 

Many a winsome one fails at the push. 

Carl has the little brown woman. I know 

She hasn’t belle Marguerite’s sparkle and flush; 

But she has the secret that sets her above 

The shallow-bright sort. She would die, Sir, “for 
Love!” 





RECIPE FOR AN ITALIAN 
CREAN, 


BEAUTIFUL and elegant Italian cream 

may be prepared at the small cost of one 
quart of milk, six eggs, with a little flavoring and 
sugar. Besides these ingredients there are re- 
quired a shallow stew-pan and skimming spoon 
(or, in default of such an article, a fish-slicer 
will serve if thoroughly clean), two bowls, and a 
fork. Seta quart of milk, sweetened with white 
sugar, on the fire in the stew-pan to boil; in the 
mean time break the whites of six eggs into one 
bowl and the yolks into the other. Beat up the 
whites to a high froth, and as soon as the milk 
boils take with the skimming spoon large flakes, 
whip and lay them lightly on the boiling milk. 
After letting them boil for a few minutes repeat 
the operation with the remainder of the whites 
until all has been set, and pile it high in the cen- 
tre of a glass dish. Make a custard with the 
yolks of the eggs and the milk, flavoring it with 
lemon or vanilla, and pour it round the snowy 
pyramid. It will maintain its place well many 
hours, and may be still further embellished ac- 
cording to taste by tipping some of the top flakes 
with the least possible quantity of cochineal es- 
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Gentleman’s 
Crochet_Smoking- 
Cap. 

Tu1s cap is made 
with dark brown sad- 
dler’s silk (or split 
zephyr worsted) and 
with brown filling silk 
in a lighter shade, all 
in single crochet. The 


Mos.in, INsERTION, AND LACE 
Corset Cover. 


For pattern and Gepcrintion see Supple- 
ment, No. IX., Figs. 40-43. 

















filling silk serves for a foun- 
dation, and at the same time 
forms the design figures, for 
each of which the filling silk 
is laid over the single crochet 
of the foundation. Having 
cut the crown and rim of the 
cap of paper or net from Figs. 
27 and 28, Supplement (Fig. 
28 gives only a section of the 
rim), join them, and trans- 
fer the design indicated on 
the pattern to the net, and 
then begin the crochet-work 
with the saddler’s silk, from 
the middle of the crown, with 
a foundation of 8 ch. (chain 
stitch), and close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch). Lay on the filling 
silk for a foundation, and crochet, always going forward, with saddler’s 
silk on the foundation as follows: Ist round.—On each foundation st. 
(stitch) and on the sl. work 2 se. (single crochet). 2d round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the next st., 2 sc. on the following st. This round 
thus counts 24 sc. 38d round.—* 2 sc. on the foundation on the next 
2 st., 2 sc. back of the foundation on the following st., thus widening 1 st. ; 
repeat from +, always going forward. ‘This repetition from + will not 
be referred to again, as a matter of ccurse, in the following rounds. The 
filling silk serving for a foundation in this round is always alternately cro- 
cheted on in working the 2 sc. worked on 2 st. of the preceding round, and 
passed over with the next 2 sc. worked on 1 st., so that the filling silk ap- 
pears raised on the right side 
of the work. 4th round.— 


Brack Gros Grain APRON TRIMMED 
with VELVET RIBBON. 
For pater and description see Supplement, 


y 


o. IV., Figs. 21 and 22. 


















































Spring Overcoat ror Boy From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Figs. 34-89. 


following 6 st. ; repeat seven times from * ; 
at the end of the round work, instead of the 
last 2 st., 3sc. on the next 3 st. 10th 
round.—* 3 sc. back of the founda- 
tion on the next 2 st. 
(these should be the mid- 
dle 2 st. of the 4 se. cro- 
cheted back of the foun- 
dation in the preceding 
round), 3 sc. on the foun- 
dation on the following 3 
st., 2 sc. back of the foun- 
dation on the next 2 st. 
(these should come on the 
same st. of the preceding 
round), 3 sc. on the foun- 


















* 2 sc. on the foundation on the next 2 st., 3 sc. 
back of the foundation on the following 2 st., thus 
widening 1 st., working 2 sc. on the first of the 2 st. 
5th round.— > 2 sc. on the foundation on the next 
2 st., 4 sc. back of the foundation on the following 
3 st., thus widening 1 st. on the middle of the 3 st. 
In regard to widening, the general rule is that on an 
odd number of st. it should be done on the middle | 7 st. 
st., and on even numbers before or after the middle 
st. 6th round.—» 2 sc. on the foundation on the 
next 2 st., 5 sc. back of the foun- 

dation on the following 4 st. 
round.— > 2 sc. on the foundation 
on the next 2 st., 
6 sc. back of the 
foundation on the 
following 5 st. 8th 
round.—3 sc. on the 
foundation on the 
next 3 st., * 5 sc. 
back of the founda- 
tion on the follow- 
ing 4 st., 4 sc. on 
the foundation on 
the next 4 st.; re- 
peat six times from 
*; at the end of 
the round work 5 
sc. back of the foun- 
dation on the last 
4st. 9th round.— 
5 sc. on the founda- 
tion on the next 5 
st., * 4 se. back of 
the foundation on 
the following 3 st., 
2 se. on, 2 se. back 
of, and 2 sc. on the 
foundation on the 


7th 


ah 


Tratnep Mos.iin Perticoar. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 29-33. 

















EMBROIDERED LINEN APRON. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. iL, Fige 17-20. : 





GENTLEMAN’s CROCHET SMOKING-CapP. 


For pattern and design see Supplement. 
No. VI., Figs. 27 and 28. : 


APRON FoR GIRL FROM 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 28-26. 


fT 

a ee 
Za 

1 KAVN 


TRAINED MusLIN PETTICOAT, TRIMMED WITH INSERTION AND Lace. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 52. tion. 


2 sc. on the foundation on the next 2 st. 
>* 4 sc. back of the foundation on the next 4 st., 8 sc. 
on the foundation on the following 7 st., 4 sc. back of 
the foundation on the next 4 st., 1 sc. on the foundation 
on the middle of the 3 sc. in the preceding round; repeat 
six times from >, then 4 sc. back of the foundation on 
the next 4 st., 8 sc. on the foundation on the following 
17th round.—* 9 se. back of the foundation on 
the next 8 st., 4 sc. on the foundation on the following 
4 st., 2 sc. back of the foundation on the next 2 st., 4 





dation on the next 3 st. ; 
at the end of the round 
work 4 sc. on the founda- 
tion on the next 4st. 11th 
round.—>* 1 sc. back of 
the foundation on the mid- 
dle of the 3 sc. worked 
back of the foundation in 
the preceding round, 4 sc. 
on the foundation on the 


Sane el 
EMBROIDERED Musiin Corset 
Cover. 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 











following 4 st., 3 sc. back 
of the foundation on the 
next 2 st., 4 sc. on the 
foundation on the follow- 
ing 4 st. 12th round.— 
5-se. on the foundation on 
the next 5 st., * 4 se. 
back of the foundation on 
the 3 sc. worked back of 
the foundation in the pre- 
ceding round, 9 sc. on the 
foundation on the follow- 
ing 9 st. ; repeat six times 
from %*, then 4 sc. back 
of the foundation on the 
next 3 st., 8 sc. on the 
foundation on the following 8 st. 18th round.—> 7 sc. back of the 
foundation on the next 6 st., 7 sc. on the foundation on the following 
7 st. (these should come on the middle 7 of the 9 sc. in the preceding 
round); at the end of the round work, instead of the last 7, only 6 sc. on 
the foundation on the next 6 st. in the preceding round. 14th round.— 
* 4 sc. back of the foundation on the next 4 st., 2 sc. on the foundation 
on the middle of the 7 sc. worked back of the foundation in the preced- 
ing round, 4 sc. back of the foundation on the following 4 st., 5 sc. on 
the foundation on the next 5 st.; at the end of the round work, instead 
of the last 5, only 4 sc. on the foundation on the next 4 st. 15th round. 
—>« 4 sc. back of the foundation on the next 4 st., 5 sc. on the founda- 
tion on the following 4 st., 4 sc. back of the foundation on the next 4 st., 
3 sc. on the foundation on the middle 3 of the 5 sc. in the preceding 
round ; at the end of the round 
work, instead of the 3 sc., only 
16th round.— 






Brack Tarretas APRON TRIMMED WITH 
Lace AND INSERTION. 


For pattern see description in Supplement. 













































sc. on the foundation on the fol- 
lowing 4 st. 18th round.—x 8 
sc. back of the foundation on the 
middle 7 of the 9 se. in the pre- 
ceding round, 4 sc. on the 
foundation on the following 
4 st., 4 sc. back of the foun- 
dation on the next 4 st., 4 sc. : ' 

on the foundation on the fol- ae! . pieconmes 
lowing 4 st. Now work 24 Ss a — 
pattern rounds more in the S : 
previous man- a ; A 
ner, observing , \ 
the design given 
and the illustra- 
tion, thus form- 
ing 42 pattern 
rounds altogeth- 
er. Inthe 19th 
to 33d of these 
pattern rounds 
widen in the 
requisite. man- 
ner alternately 
in and between 
the design fig- 
ures, as seen in 
thework already 
finished, so that 


qi reTO TL Wy 





Suir ror Girt From 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supp!ement. 


the widening points may not always come 
above each other in the same direction ; the 
remaining rounds are worked entirely with- 
out widening. After the last 
(42d) pattern round there follow 
three rounds all plain (without 
design), which com- 
plete: the crown. In 
connection with the lat- 
ter work (always with- 
out widening) for the 
rim first three rounds 
of always alternately 3 
se. on and 3se. back of 
the foundation, trans- 
posing every 3 st. as 
shown by the illustra- 
Then work two 
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rounds plain, 
and 22 pat- 
tern rounds as 
shown by the 
illustration, 
then again two 
rounds plain 
and 3 rounds 
like the first 3 
rounds of the 
rim. If the 
cap should be 
desired larger 
than the mod- 
el, a piece of 
fine twine may 
be crocheted 
into each 
round. Hav- 
ing finished the 
crochet - work 
furnish the cap 
with thin wad- 
ding and brown 
silk lining, and 
in the middle 
of the crown 
set a brown 
silk tassel. 


Ladies’ 
House and 
Street 
Dresses, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1. Casu- 
MERE HovusE 
Dress.— This 
gray cashmere 
dress consists 
of a skirt and 
basque - waist, 
trimmed with 
flounces of the 
material and 
folds and re- 
vers of gros 
grain of the 
same color. 
The skirt has 
a tablier, trim- 
med withagros 
grain fold. 

Fig. 2. S1cr- 
LIENNE STREET 
Surr. — Dress 
of dark green 
Sicilienne, 
trimmed with 
gathered ruf- 
fles of the ma- 
terial. Green 


cloth mantelet thinly wadded, and trimmed with | to be in ‘‘ good form” when he is bright, hand- | 
Green felt bon- | some, strong, in perfect health and training, ready 
net, trimmed with gros grain ribbon and a feath- | and willing to do his best in the work before him. 
And in this sense it is applied to an oarsman, 
a cricketer, or an athlete. A billiard-player is 


gros grain folds and black lace. 


er aigrette. Seal-skin muff. 
Fig. 3. Brack Sirk Street Surt.—Brown 


gros grain 
dress, trimmed 
with gathered 
and kilt-pleat- 
ed ruffles of the 
material and 
with a braiding 
of silk cord of 
the same col- 
or. Gros grain 
sash. Brown 
velvet round 
hat, trimmed 
with brown 
gros grain rib- 
bon and feath- 
ers. 





GOOD FORM. & 


THE  con- 
duct and de- 
meanor which 
the ‘golden 
youth” of the 
period call 
good form was 
known to their 
fathers as bad 
manners. In- 
dulged in by 
former genera- 
tions, it would 
have led to an 
early burning 
of gunpowder 
or the cross- 
ing of small- 
swords. It is 
easy to stigma- 
tize dueling as 
barbarous and 
illogical. Itis 
a practice that 
has been gross- 
ly misused ; but 
ithasmadeand 
still makes peo- 
ple act — out- 
wardly at least 
—like gentle- 
men. 

So far as this 
writer has been 
able to ascer- 
tain, good form 
18 an expres- 
sion borrowed 
from the turf. 
A horse is said 
































Fig. 2.—VeEtvet anp GuipurE SLEEVELESS JACKET.—FRoNT.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 44-46, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 44-46. 


also said to be in good form when he plays with 
nerve and judgment, and his strokes are neat. 
But the good form which is the subject of these 
remarks demands no such qualities—rather the 
To be in good form the 


idea that it is broken. 
exclusion of them. 
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Fig. 1.—CasuMerE House Dress. 
Fies. 1-3.—LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. 


Fig. 2.—S1cin1enneé STREET Suir. Fig. 3.—Btiack Sritk Street Suir. 
g. gs 


golden youth 
must be, or 
pretend to be, 
1. Very selfish ; 
2. Very stupid ; 
3. Very awk- 
ward; 4. Very 
intolerant. 

A leading 
rule, which we 
must never for- 
get, is that ev- 
ery thing is a 
bore, and that 
every one who 
appears to en- 
joy himself, or 
who contrib- 
utes to the en- 
joyment of 
others, is a cad. 
To be a cad is 
simply not to 
be in good 
form, just as to 
be a Gentile is 
not tobe aJew. 

When you 
are invited to a 
ball it is good 
form to de- 
cline to dance. 
When you are 
bidden to a 
croquet party 
it is good form 
not to join the 
game. To 
stand _ aloof 
from what oth- 
ers are doing, 
and wish you 
to do, evinces 
a tone of supe- 
riority. Look 
on with a smile 
of languid pity 
tinged with 
contempt, and 
you are in good 
form. 

In repose it 
is good form to 
assume an ex- 
pression of 
countenance as 
closely resem- 
bling that of an 
idiot as possi- 
ble. The lower 

jaw is dropped 
and slightly 
protruded, and 


a fish-like, vacuous look thrown into the eye. 
One elbow at least should be stuck out, so as to 
be in the way, and one leg bent, so as to give the 
The manner in which his 
trowsers falls over this limb appears to afford 


the professor 
great satisfac- 
tion. He will 
contemplate it 
for an hour at 
a time, 

In __ politics 
good form is 
strictly con- 
servative. Of 
course he never 
argues a point ; 
he is too igno- 
rant to do that. 
He cuts the 
Gordian knot 
with an exple- 
tive and an in- 
sult. He will 
make the wild- 
est statements 
in support of 
his ideas, and 
does -not. scru- 
ple to give the 
liein cold blood 
to any one who 
thinks it worth 
while to con- 
futethem. Al- 
though it is bad 
form to get an- 
gry, it is not so 
to make insult- 
ing remarks, or 
to threaten or 
recommend vi- 
olence, provid- 
ing thisbe done 
in the usual 
drawl, and with- 
out any gesture 
or expression. 

The article 
in the creed of 
such persons 
which provides 
that nothing 
matters (pro- 
viding it is not 
bad form), and 
excludes all 
considerations 
of morality, or 
even public de- 
cency, from its 
decisions as to 
what is good 
form, has gone 
a long way to- 
ward introdu- 
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cing the laxity of manners which prevails in what 
is called good society. To enumerate all the 
blessings which this charming quah:y has be- 
stowed would be tedious. We have written 
enough to prove the preamble of this article, 
viz., that good form is bad manners in the strict- 
est, fullest, worst meaning of the first word. 








SOME WASHINGTON TOILETTES. 


ADAME la Marquise de Noailles, the wife 
of the French minister, wore at a recent 
entertainment in Washington a toilette composed 
of turquoise blue silk, The low corsage, headed 
by a band embroidered in pearls, was trimmed 
with a fall of point lace; the tunic or over-skirt 
was trimmed with the same lace beneath a broad 
band embroidered in pearls, and the whole front 
breadth, together with the back of the long train, 
was heavy with floral designs wrought in silver 
and seed-pearls. Diamond ornaments accompa- 
nied this magnificent costume, and a string of 
large Brazilian pebbles cut with countless facets 
into a dazzling brilliancy. 

Mrs. Grant, the President’s wife, wore at Mrs. 
Senator Stewart's ball a gold-colored silk, flounced 
with fine black lace, and flowers and ostrich tips 
in her hair. Another toilette of Mrs. Grant’s is 
a French dress of white faille, richly trimmed 
with round point, and with which she wore her 
husband’s miniature, set in diamonds. 

Miss Nellie Grant wears a plum-colored silk 
visiting suit, the many ruffles faced and headed 
with ciel blue silk, and a hat to match. A very 
pretty ball dress worn by Miss Nellie is of corn- 
colored tarlatan, ruffled to the waist in the same 
material, with wreaths of tea-roses trailing over 
it from shoulder and belt. 

Madame Blacque, now the doyenne of the 
diplomatic corps, by reason of longer residence 
here than the others, though not by right of 
years, and the wife of Blacque Bey, the min- 
ister from Turkey, wore lately a light blue gros 
grain, the complex trimmings of which were 
faced and intermingled with salmon-color, and 
edged with deep black lace, the combination be- 
ing very becoming to her dark and rich beauty. 

rs. Cooke, the wife of the Governor of the 
District, wears, over a petticoat of pale green silk 
flouticed with point lace, a court train of emerald 
green velvet finished with the same lace, the 
toilette accompanied by diamonds. 

Mrs. Senator Sprague has a very artistic dress 
of Nile green silk, the front made with pleated 
ruffies of the silk, and the rest of the dress nearly 
covered with a deep fall of point lace. With this 
she wears a necklace of diamonds and emeralds 
hung with numerous and immense pendants ; the 
bracelets are broad gold bands embossed with 
diamonds, and a diamond aigrette holds a bunch 
of green and white plumes in her hair, which is ar- 
ranged in plain thick coils around her classic head. 

Lady Thornton, who always dresses with sim- 
plicity, was lately seen in a dress of rich white 
satin, with pearls; the dress was made with no 
over-skirt, all the trimmings being of thick white 
lace. 

Mrs. Hazen, the daughter of Mr. M‘Lean, of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, and the wife of General 
Hazen, U.S.A., the author of a valuable book 
on the Franco-Prussian war, has worn one of the 
most exquisite visiting dresses of the season. It 
is varied through three shades of peacock blue ; 
the under-skirt, of the paler tint, has two flounces, 
each bound with the third darker shade, and head- 
ed by bias bands of the second shade ; the over- 
skirt has a long apron front which falls in a sep- 
arate piece by itself, and the rest of the over-skirt 
has one side turned back, with the revers lined in 
the second shade, and the other side hanging 
straight and long, and trimmed with the bias 
band; the basque has a fan-tail postilion with 
revers and bow, and there is a sleeveless jack- 
et of the first shade, trimmed with bands of the 
second. A hat turned up on one side, and fast- 
ened with a peacock’s breast, completes a cos- 
tume which is exceedingly becoming to the red- 
gold hair and beautiful blonde face of the wearer. 

Madame Preston, wife of the Haytian minister, 
was dressed perfectly, a few nights since, in a 
rich white satin, trimmed with point lace and 
fringe, and with a necklace of solitaire diamonds 
on black velvet. 

Mrs. Senator Stewart received, at her great 


ball the other night, in a sultana satin of bright 
hb 


Mrs. Senator Chandler wore at the ball in 
Masonic ‘Temple a dress of half a dozen shades 
of mignonette just fading into sage. The front 
breadths were of the lighter shade, with darker 
pleatings at the foot; broad bands of pleating 
went down the side from the waist, in which three 
shades were mingled; and the back breadths 
were composed of pleatings in three shades, dark- 
er than the front, the fourth shade at the waist 
and the pleating at the lower edge being almost 
of a feuille-morte tint. The whole was illumi- 
nated by costly diamonds. 

Mrs. Senator Ames—Blanche Butler, whose 
dazzling beauty only deepens every day—has an 
evening dress of the perfectly tinted vert d’eau, 
that last dream of green before it fades into 
white. The front and side breadths of this dress 
are covered by one immense piece of point lace, 
the workmanship of which is something marvel- 
ous, so delicate are the shadings and so rich the 
designs ; wide flounces of the same lace fall from 
the waist over the rest of the skirt, and the orna- 
ments are of carved malachite cameos, set in 
diamonds and yellow gold. 

Madame Freyre, the wife of the Peruvian 
minister, wore at the dinner given by the Pres- 
ident to the diplomatic corps a ciel blue silk, 
which was made with no over dress, but at the 
back there fell wide sash ends, a quarter of a 
yard in width at the top and three-quarters at 
the end, of black velvet lined with the blue silk ; 
white lace ruffles were on the front breadth, and 
the waist was trimmed with black velvet and 
white lace. Family diamonds enriched the toi- 
lette—a necklace and very large pendent ear- 
rings, whose fanciful setting of gold and black 
enamel gave them a double lustre. 

Mrs. General Butler, who is a woman of mag- 
nificent presence, wears an evening dress of 
white silk and dark blue velvet, and scarf of 
point de Venise. ‘The ornaments accompany- 
ing it are Genoese gold and diamonds, of which 
latter Mrs. Butler has some of the largest and 
rarest in the country. 

Miss Worthington, the niece of the Secretary 
of War, wore, when receiving with Mrs. Grant, 
a dress of the richest black silk, the lower skirt 
trimmed with deep kilt pleating, consisting of 
half a dozen alternate pleats of the black silk 
and of a deep pink silk; the over dress was made 
with revers of the pink silk, which color appeared 
again at the waist. 

Miss Derby, the daughter of John Phenix, 
the earliest of our comic writers, wears a rose- 
colored crépe de Paris over silk, with no orna- 
ments of any description to set off her rare beauty. 

Mrs. Senator Stockton, of New Jersey, has 
appeared several times this season in an amber- 
colored silk, trimmed with a sort of scroll-work 
of black velvet, every curve and crescent of the 
velvet edged with white lace; the corsage was 
trimmed with black velvet and white lace, and a 
jet necklace was worn with a second necklace 
of solitaire diamonds upon black velvet. 








LILIAN’S LIFE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


E are all of us apt to think that short life 

and sudden death are among those terri- 

ble evils from which we must pray to be deliver- 

ed. And how few of us there are who pause to 

consider the possibility of as much bliss and as 

much experience being crowded into the shorter 

span, in rich and solid veins, as could be beaten 

out in thin surfaces over the whole of threescore- 
and-ten! 

For my part, when all the world were pitying 
and sorrowing over Lilian Holberton’s early loss, 
it seemed to me a sort of sublime and satisfying 
thing. She was a being so perfect in her way— 
perfect as a rose or a spray of lily bells is perfect 
—that if she had lived to be eighty, the experi- 
ences of years, with their strictest discipline, would 
hardly have given her an added perfection. And 
how much better is it, after all, to have dragged 
out a long existence of the common aches and 
ails, to lie in your bed at last fearing pain and 
dreading death, than to go down in the night 
with your lover’s arms about you—to slip from 
one heaven into another ? 

She was the child of wealthy parents, born in 
a home that was only not a palace, with sisters 
and brothers about her to brighten the hours of 
every day. Objects of beauty constantly sur- 





crimson, the deep flounces of point d: al- 
most covering it; carbuncles and diamonds were 
the jewelry of this toilette, that threw into fine re- 
lief a fair skin and bountiful but prematurely gray 
hair. Another dress of Mrs. Stewart’s is of white 
faille with complicated ruffles of green silk, and 
an over dress of white illusion embroidered in 
green. Mrs. Stewart's parlors are wonders of 
upholstery, the gilt chairs and sofas framing tap- 
estry so finely wrought as to resemble paintings, 
and much of the furniture being a sort of bijou- 
terie of Florentine mosaic. 

Mrs. Coston, whose husband was the inventor 
of our invaluable system of signal lights and of 
the percussion primer of the Dahlgren gun, is 
sometimes this winter attired in the dress which 
she wore when presented at the Tuileries. The 
dress is white satin with a green velvet court 
train, the low corsage trimmed with green vel- 
vet and superb point lace, the train edged with 
point; a circlet of diamonds on green velvet 
clasps her throat, and she wears a pearl neck- 
lace and ear-rings, with a diamond aigrette hold- 
ing a pair of white feathers in her hair. 

Mrs. Judge Field, of the Supreme Court, wears 
a very beautiful Parisian dress of silk, the col- 
or of burnished gold, and black lace; narrow 
flounces of Chantilly cover the front breadth, and 
the bouffant back breadths are encircled by bands 
of the silk trimmed again with the Chantilly; 
the ornaments are gold wrought in that delicate 
Genoese filigree which is as exquisite as a crys- 
tallization. 





rounded her: rich colors, soft draperies; paint- 
ings, every one of which was a glimpse into ideal 
regions ; statues of lovely and heroic beings that 
taught her something of the society of demi-gods ; 
and, without, the house was set in gardens, a 
bright mosaic of lawn and flower bed and fount- 
ain and wood and river. Her childhood was 
only a long rapture: she fell asleep at night full 
of the happy fatigue of pleasure; she sprang up 
in the morning as innocent and fresh and ready 
for life as the sunbeams and birds and flowers 
and dew. She was full of natural gifts, more- 
over; her pencil was as skillful in her hands as 
her needle, and music came at her bidding like 
a handmaid. She learned, too, both the pleasure 
of sacrifice and the pleasure of her own will; 
and her warm and generous heart never suffered 
a pang from seeing sorrows that she could not 
relieve. As she grew older and blossomed into 
girlhood, beauty blossomed with her. Her shape 
was round and supple and slender, and her face 
was of the kind that used to be pictured in the 
old souvenirs and annuals, and that artists have 
ceased to believe in—a dazzling face, with the 
velvet rose on its dimpled cheek, the ivory of its 
round high brow, with the red of its melting lip, 
the golden brown of its clustering curls. Yes, 
Lilian Holberton was as perfect among young 
girls as a half-blown rose is among flowers—as 
good as she was beautiful, as happy as she was 
good. I never shall forget what a vision she 
was one night at a party in Washington, in which 
city she was sqjourning with her father. 





Mr. Holberton had come to Washington on 
business, bringing Miss Lilian with him for the 
journey and the change, and giving her in 
charge to his cousin, Mrs. Sterling, who lived 
in the city; and of course Mrs. Sterling, being 
a lady of society, and finding such a treasure as 
a beauty in her possession, lost no time in mulct- 
ing Mr. Holberton to the extent of a ball dress— 
@ ball dress that was simply bewitching—and 
taking Lilian in it to the only party she ever at- 
tended in her life, and whither she went with a 
delightful mingling of sensations, knowing that 
it was not intended she should come out for 
some years to come, and so, more than half 
conscious of her mother’s disapproval, but nev- 
ertheless full of satisfaction at the pride in her 
father’s eyes as he surveyed her—her father who 
had been talked over to this single escapade— 
and flushed with anticipation of the miraculous 
delights of the night. 

It was said to be, I think, the finest party 
ever given in the capital, The rooms were no 
more spacious than those of Lilian’s home—per- 
haps not so spacious ; the pictures and statuary, 
choice as they were, did not strike her with any 
new emotion; but the white, steady blaze of 
the wax-lights filled the place with such radiance 
that it seemed like going inside a star, and the 
color and fragrance of the flowers made it in- 
toxicating to breathe the air: vines running 
along the cornices, and blossoming on every lin- 
tel, wreathing every statue, and dripping from 
every picture; one mantel a mere plot of thick 
purple violets, another a mat of single sweet- 
brier roses; the sconces twined with great red 
and white lilies; an illuminated fountain shoot- 
ing up like lances of flame, but falling noiseless- 
ly into the bedded moss around it, and cooling 
the great ball-room like a dew; rosy oleander 
and snowy orange trees lining the broad stair- 
ways, with night-blooming cereus, like a lamp 
of light itself, and an aloe in flower ; and wreaths 
and balls and baskets of azaleas and carnations 
and hyacinths stretching every where from lofty 
door to door; a murmur of sweet voices; the 
band playing the Trdumerei fit to break her 
heart. And people passing in such toilettes as 
she had only seen pictured on fans—this one a 
moving color with the shimmer of her silks, that 
one a moving light with the splendor of her jew- 
els. When Lilian looked upon it all, and glan- 
cing into the supper-room, saw flowers again soft- 
ening the glitter of gold and silver and crystal 
there, and the fantastic erections of confection 
and sweetmeat, the block of ice with its red 
hollow of claret-punch, and tasted a single sip 
of a maddening elixir of Champagne and green 
tea, it was no wonder that she half fancied it a 
place of enchantment, and carried herself with 
all the abandon that comported with the scene. 

Of all the lovely maidens there she could not 
know she was the loveliest. Her dress, of that 
last pale shade of green that you sometimes see 
in a late autumn sky before sunset—that ineffa- 
ble tint which nobody but a milliner was ever 
audacious enough to catch and label with the 
name of vert d’eau—was veiled with web over 
web of flowing silken net, till she might have 
seemed a water-nymph with the white foam of 
her shallows about her; and round her neck 
Mrs. Sterling had hung a wonderful string of 
aqua marine beads cut in countless facets, which, 
circling the throat, that had the swan’s own curve 
in it, with their band of light, buried themselves 
in the laces of the stomacher, and fell in a chate- 
laine far down among the snowy skirts, and a 
cluster of the aqua marine hung in the bright 
hair and trembled above the white forehead like 
a star. It was a bewildering night to Lilian, 
with the dress, the scene, the homage to her 
beauty, the music, the devotion of one partner 
more marked than all the rest—a pale and hand- 
some Southern youth—and the issuing, to thun- 
der of rolling carriages, into the cold air and the 
yellow streak of dawn. And a couple of nights 
thereafter, still too excited for any sleep save 
in snatches, she was trundling, to the sound of 
horns and the clank of chains, down the historic 
street of Baltimore, was rolling across the im- 
mense stretch of the Gunpowder rivers, so weird- 
ly desolate, with not a light or sail on all their dark 
and lonely expanse, rolling across the mile-long 
Susquehanna Bridge, that shook to the great 
train’s tread, and so northward to her home 
again. 

And then came the single cloud in Lilian’s 
sky—a cloud of no great duration, though black 
enough, she thought, while it lasted. Her moth- 
er, shocked at the escapade of the Washington 
party, and at its possible effects on Lilian’s char- 
acter, determined that the truant should be sent 
away to a finishing school, and one so far off 
that there could be no relenting. An English 
school, therefore, recommended by valued ac- 
quaintances across the water, was chosen; and 
Lilian, her appetite for excitement having been 
stimulated till the prospect of the ocean travel 
quite obliterated the prospect of the school, and 
conscious herself that her education was not yet 
all it should be, departed in high spirits for the 
foreign shores, and was established and left in 
the famous school by her parents with great sat- 
isfaction. 

But Lilian Holberton was no tame English 
lassie to succumb to tyranny without resistance ; 
she was a thorough American, and as often a 
rebel to unjust rules as any thing else. In fact, 
she knew her rights, and knowing, dared main- 
tain; and she had not been a month in the es- 
tablishment before she found that the boarding- 
school horrors that the English journals now 
and then reveal were daily occurrences there. 
She had thereupon announced her intention of 
leaving the place at once, and had been pun- 
ished like a child, and held up to the reproba- 
tion of all her comrades for such unheard-of un- 
maidenliness. She had been called an Ameri- 
can in the same tone as she would have been 
called a savage, her beautiful shoulders had 





known the sting of the bunch of rods, she had 
been put into pinafores, she had been starved 
into submission, and her letters home had been 
opened and destroyed. 

course, after divining that these letters 
never went beyond the school gates, it was out 
of the question for Lilian to think of remain- 
ing there, in prison and among enemies, for the 
sake of all the accomplishments in the world. 
Accomplishments could be gotten elsewhere, but 
health and nerves and spirits would be destroyed 
here; and she thought of her father’s wrathful 
amazement if he could but know of-her plight, 
and of her mother’s tears and self-reproach, and 
her younger sisters’ horror, till she fairly cried 
herself out of pity for them! And one dark 
night, with a parcel of such articles as were indis- 
pensable, she eluded observation, climbed through 
a window, ran across the fields, and caught the 
night train at the adjoining station, where the 
grinning guard, who may have surmised from 
whence she came, and had perhaps had such 
passengers before, stowed her away in a coach 
by herself. 

The next morning she stepped from the car, 
and found herself in a little sea-faring town, of 
which she knew nothing except that ships sailed 
thence for the other side of the world. But how 
to buy a berth on any of them? She had no 
jewelry, for her father had always disapproved 
of its influence upon youth, and her purse had 
been taken away from her at the school ; but she 
had managed to secrete her watch from the 
hawks’ eyes about her, and that she sold now, 
within the hour, for just money enough to secure 
@ passage in an outward-bound brig. The brig 
was outward-bound, that was all she understood 
about it in her haste and panic; but any where 
away from those shores, away from the power 
of Miss Montgomery, from the humiliation of 
her rods, the hunger of her discipline; from the 
spiked pencil of the music-master, that tore her 
fingers; from the maulstick of the painting 
teacher, that bruised her flesh; from the back- 
boards and braces, from the stocks and pina- 
fores, the slights and insults and outrages—any 
where away from these daily tortures that had 
been the only trouble of her life, and had lasted 
just four months—any where away from these 
would be traveling Edenward. And so, indeed, 
it proved for Lilian. 

When she learned at last that the brig’s des- 
tination was Nassau and not New York, instead 
of being terrified, she congratulated herself that 
Nassau was so near home; she only feared that 
before all sail was set Miss Montgomery or her 
myrmidons might be upon her; and she dispatch- 
ed a letter by the pilot, which should reach the 
ocean mail, not closed for a couple of days yet, 
and should instruct her father either to await her 
in Nassau or to place funds there by the means 
of which she might hasten to him and her mother. 
And that done, and the pilot-boat watched as it 
went dancing over the waves till it was a speck, 
and then was nothing, she was sure that she was 
safe, that she had escaped at last, that she was 
on her way home—on her way to that home peo- 
pled by such heavenly beings as she believed her 
family to be—that place haunted by sweet voices, 
gentle manners, beautiful shapes; and she could 
see one and all running down the white stairs of 
the pillared porch to meet her as she came up 
the blossoming paradise of gardens, and she was 
already embracing them and crying in their 
arms, And her heart opened to all the world— 
she could even forgive Miss Montgomery ; and 
having made friends with the captain’s wife, she 
was bubbling over with happiness and all the 
effervescence of her new experience. 

After all, there is nothing so lovely as happi- 
ness. The happy smile of a plain face can soon 
eclipse the sour discontent of a beauty. And 
what, then, must be the smile of beauty that 
does not feel a film between itself and the sun! 
Lilian, dancing here and there about the deck, 
hanging over the vessel’s side in reverie, or bright- 
ening the little cabin below, had presently en- 
deared herself to all about. ‘‘ We shall have 
fine weather,” said the sailors, ‘‘ so long as she’s 
aboard,” and Mr. Taliaferro repeated it to her— 
Horace Taliaferro, one of the three or four other 
passengers in the little craft, indeed an old ac- 
quaintance, as it seemed to her now, for he was 
no other than the devoted partner of her only 
ball, the pale and handsome Southern youth 
with whom she had danced so often on that be- 
wildering night which she remembered like a 
splendid dream. She had hailed him here with 
rapture and the grasp of both hands, never 
thinking of the difference between the shining 
ball dress and the straight school attire, never 
practicing art or wile, only glad to see him from 
the bottom of her overflowing heart, and not once 
conscious that her beauty was of the sort that 
nothing pales but time, and that a hood of hod- 
den gray became her as a crown of jewels might. 

‘We shall have fine weather, the sailors say, 
so long as you are aboard, Miss Lilian,” said he. 

‘Then I must forget,” said she, ‘‘ that Jonah 
is the only prophet who ever went to sea.” 

‘Yet sailors have mare prophecies than any 
other people.” 

“‘T hope they are false ones,” she answered ; 
“for, of all things, I want a storm. Perhaps I 
sha never be at sea again in a sailing vessel, 
and to think of missing a storm!” 

Mr. Taliaferro looked at her a moment. ‘‘You 
are such a happy thing,” he said, ‘‘that your 
happiness runs. over and gives a rosy bloom to 
horror itself. You forget that storm in those 
latitudes where we are going means death and 
drowning and despair, and all the other double 


‘‘ Hush, hush!” she said. ‘‘I am getting as 
superstitious as a sailor. You must not men- 
tion those dreadful things, or they will think you 
are calling them, and will come. I don’t mean, 
of course, any such vicious storm with murder- 
ous intent as all that; only a great blustering 
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will fall, and the sea go down into long swells, 
and the sun will come out, and we will find our- 
selves.swinging under the lee of a great shining 
cliff, with a palm-tree bending over the brink of 
it. Oh, just to think of the moment when we 
first see a palm-tree towering against the sky— 
it is enough to live for! And to have it with- 
out planning for it, too! How glad I am I ran 
away from school!” 

*¢So am I,” said Mr. Taliaferro. 

And then the young girl was suddenly silent, 
and neither did he say any more; but they lean- 
ed there together over the ship’s side and watch- 
ed the slow-sliding colors of the depths below, 
as they had been watching them any time these 
three weeks past, and as they were to watch 
them for these three weeks to come. And of 
course the rest followed quickly, as it was likely 
to follow where the only young people*on the 
ship, hemmed in by sky and sea, were hourly in 
each other’s companionship: as likely to follow, 
indeed, as two drops of water in a cup are likely 
to roll together and make one drop. 

Perhaps the young man’s heart had warmed 
to the young girl before ; but this exuberant hap- 
piness of hers gave her a great brilliancy that 
called the deepest passions into play, and her 
sunny sweetness and gayety were like chains to 
hold him bound. Presently, if she were absent, 
he missed her, and went to seek her; and then 
one does not need beauty or brilliancy when one 
has propinquity, for propinquity is a wonderful 
power among the great elemental forces. For 
her own side, excepting her father and now and 
then a guest, and the people of her brief Wash- 
ington sojourn, Lilian had perhaps never spoken 
to a man before—certainly never to a young 
man. She was alone and among aliens, among 
dangers too, and in strange situations. When 
the wind piped at night in the rigging and made 
her sigh with an unknown sorrow, or when a 
heavy sea broke round the bows and made her 
shiver with an unnamed fear, this protecting 
manner of his gave her an assurance that no 
harm could touch her ; and when the sun shone, 
and the fitful breeze just flapped the sail, and 
they drifted along like a weed on the tide, this 
interest of his gave delight to the delay. Half 
realizing that lately she was an oppressed slave, 
and now was ruling like a queen, she experienced 
novel and exquisite sensations. When he sought 
her her heart sprang up and went out to meet 
him ; and lately a hidden thrill had trembled 
through all her veins as she looked at him, and 
had made her turn her eyes away, for he had a 
dark and powerful beauty of his own, and his 
eyes were saying things to hers that there was 
no mistaking, and yet, perhaps, she hardly knew 
what it was they said; she dared not think her- 
self so blessed as to have the right to believe 
them. 

They were sitting together one night on deck. 
The old gentleman who always said he was go- 
ing South for his lungs, as if they were some- 
thing he had mislaid, had gone below for the 
same things now; his elderly sister had followed 
with his air-cushions and wraps; the owner— 
young Taliaferro’s father—and the supercargo 
had turned in long ago, and the captain’s good 
wife played propriety with her mouth so audibly 
wide open that you knew her eyes were shut ; 
there was only the watch on deck; there was 
only one solitary passenger sitting almost amid- 
ships in the shadow of the main stay-sail; there 
was only the man at the wheel any where near 
them, and who ever thought of the man at the 
wheel being any thing more than a part of the 
fixtures of the binnacle! The deep purple of 
the heavens was all alive with starlight as with 
an informing spirit, the golden shell of a new 
moon was just dropping in the west; and Tal- 
iaferro and Lilian leaned side by side and studied 
the phosphorescent water depths in the way that 
had become habitual to them. And they talked 
low-voiced and in hesitating sentences, and then 
there were long, sweet silences, in which neither 
dared meet the other’s eye, though conscious of 
the pulse in either’s heart—and in one of them 
his arm had stolen round her trembling form, 
and their lips had met in the first long, deep 
kiss, and they were plighted lovers without a 
word. And under the shelter of the cloak that 
he threw around her they sat in one another’s 
arms a long, delicious, whispering hour, while 
the moon went down, and the wind rose, and 
the little brig went bounding on. 

If these two lovers had had eyes for any thing 
outside their own meridian, they might have seen 
the somewhat ominous sight of a dark finger 
lifted straight against the red horn of the moon 
one instant ere it sank from sight, like the threat- 
ening finger of some dark storm afrit. Perhaps 
it belonged to the hand of a passenger who could 
not sleep, and coming on deck, had wet his lands- 
man’s finger and held it up to see which way the 
wind was blowing, while he was yet half below. 
Perhaps it was the bare topmast of some passing 
ship far off in the horizon. No matter which; 
they never saw it; they saw only each other, 
were aware only of the present; did not so much 
as dream of the future; felt not one thrill of 
vaguest fear of any dole that could disturb their 
bliss. And as they sat there—their arms about 
each other, their foreheads cool in the gale that 
blew their hair together, their cheeks warm each 
against the other, their hearts beating together, 
wrapped all in peace and joy and passion, the 
deep, sweet peace, the pure and lofty passion— 
there came a seething rush and roar every where 
about us, there was a cry from the look-out, and 
as we lay that minute in the trough of the sea, a 
vast black mass was looming above us, was over 
us! And before a hand could touch the wheel 
again the wave had slipped from under, and the 
monster came crushing and rending on, and its 
huge iron beak had cut us down as an axe cuts a 
branch. AndIhad sprung and caught a hang- 
ing martingale chain, and clung and clambered, 





me, and I saw the lovers, not once disturbed in 
their dreaming, still in each other’s arms as death 
and drowning overwhelmed them, while the lit- 
tle brig went down like a lump of lead. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 
Le Fanu.—How to get married. 

EATH seems to have declared a vendetta 
against our novelists. Lever, Lytton, Han- 
nay, have left us within a few weeks of one anoth- 
er, and now we have lost Le Fanu. In my hum- 
ble judgment he was the very best of our so- 
called sensational writers. There is at present 
among the more ignorant of our reading public 
an outcry against ‘‘sensation,” which, to take 
their own definition of the offense, would be 
equally justifiable against Scott and Shakspeare ; 
and because Le Fanu was a powerful dramatic 
writer (without, however, the gift of humor), and 
avoided commonplace as though it had been a 
cur which had bitten him, he was by no means 
so popular as he deserved to be. He was not 
an author for the bread-and-butter misses, and 
still less for the ladies of fashion, who like to see 
those human inanities who form their own soci- 
ety reproduced in fiction. His portraits frown 
out of their dark frames upon a frivolous world, 
and seem to hint something mystic and terrible 
of that which is to come. Nobody ever met Un- 
cle Silas at dinner in Grosvenor Place, or rode 
with him in Rotton Row, but he lives and 
breathes, for all that, a very noticeable gentle- 
man. In the House by the Church-Yard is de- 
scribed perhaps the most ‘‘ sensational” incident 
in the whole range of fiction—namely, when the 
man whose skull is battered in is operated on 
by trepan, and recalled to life and reason for a 
single instant to indicate his murderer. The 
series of tales lately published by this author, en- 
titled In a Glass Darkly, contain some of the 
most striking short stories ever written. I re- 
member Mr. Dickens calling my attention to 
one of them, Green Tea—it first appeared in All 
the Year Round—as being the perfection of a 
ghostly story; and soitis. Le Fanu’s last novel, 
about to be republished from the same journal, 
is singularly enough called Willing to Die, and 
in the course of it there are some curious specu- 
lations upon death, which by this time he has 

verified, or found disproved, poor fellow. 

No sooner has Mr. Charles Reade got out of 
the frying-pan of the Atheneum than he falls 
into the fire of the Morning Advertiser. He 
has brought an action for libel against that 
newspaper for a criticism which describes his 
play of Shilly-Shally as ‘‘ indecent ;” and by the 
help of the Attorney-General, whom he employ- 
ed in the case (instead of, as usual, fighting his 
own legal battle), he has obtained a verdict with 
£200 damages. Half the (surviving) authors of 
England were subpeenaed upon Mr. Reade’s side, 
but they were unfortunately not called upon by 
counsel to state their views upon this delicate 
matter, which might have settled the canon of 
what is ‘‘ permissible” for the future. ‘‘ To the 
pure all things are pure,” said the complainant ; 
the defendant’s case was that a theatrical audi- 
ence is mixed and not pure, and that in this case 
it applauded what was improper. 

If there is not much purity in the world, 
there is a great deal of simplicity, as is evi- 
denced by the prosperity of the periodical en- 
titled the Matrimonial News. It is a bona 
Jide production, I believe, which has now ex- 
isted for two years, and contains about three 
hundred and fifty proposals of marriage every 
week. It professes itself to be ‘‘a journal de- 
voted to the promotion of conjugal felicity,” and 
that it really does make numerous matches which 
would otherwise never be ‘‘arranged” (as the 
fashionable papers call it) there seems no man- 
ner of doubt. Of course it is sometimes the 
vehicle of practical jokes. A. K. V., for in- 
stance, is obviously making game of this very 
serious business when he advertises thus : 

O WIDOWS.—A. K. V. is desirous of meeting with 

one of these dear creatures who will consent to 
marry him for love. He is possessed of beautiful 
whiskers. The tender age of 45 preferred. His own 
age is 20. 
This gentleman will certainly take in nobody, 
and he is the only advertiser who appears to be 
indulging in a joke. One or two of them, how- 
ever, I am afraid, permit themselves to exag- 
gerate, if not their personal charms, at all events 
their means of livelihood : 
AN OFFICER OF RANK going out to India wishes 

to marry. He is about 40, tall, good-looking, and 
has about £14,000 a year. Would like to hear from a 
lady between 25 and 30. 
The last statement is likely enough to be cor- 
rect, but that he has fourteen thousand pounds 
(not dollars, mind) per annum we should be in- 
clined to doubt. If he Aas, he would not be 
going to India: we were about to add, ‘‘nor 
advertising for a wife in the Matrimonial News.” 
But if we are to believe these advertisements at 
all, they are by no means inserted only by those 
in want of money. The address to the public 
with which this paper is headed seems really, to 
judge by the results, to have some truth in it 
when it asserts that “‘ civilization, combined with 
the cold formalities of society and the rules of 
etiquette, imposes such restrictions on the sexes 
that there are thousands of marriageable men 
and women of all ages, capable of making each 
other happy, who never have a chance of meet- 
ing one another; hence the desirability of hav- 
ing some respectable organ (such as the JZ. N.) 
through which,” etc., etc. 

Certainly all conditions of men and women, 
except persons of title and servants (there is 
but one ‘‘son of a baronet,” and but one young 
person in domestic service), appear to make use 
of the M. N. as a channel for getting wives and 





when young, the epithet ‘‘jolly,” I find, is often 
self-applied in recommending themselves to the 
other sex: 
—_ tall, dark, rather good-looking, * jolly,” mu- 
sical, aged 20, would make a loving wife, and would 
like to hear from 6243— 
which is not the amount of lovers she desires, 
but the number of an advertisement of some pre- 
vious date—‘‘ with a view to a matrimonial ar- 
rangement.” Widows, of course, do not advertise 
themselves as ‘‘ jolly,” but there are a good many 
of them who seem in tolerable spirits, and quite 
prepared to do mankind the compliment of risk- 
ing slavery a second time: 
HANDSOME youre widow, aged 98, tall and fair, 
with a good independent income, desires to mar- 
. Would like a gentleman of about 40 years of age, 
itor has carte and address, 
Again: 
A HANDSOME young widow, aged 32, no family, 
and with £7000, desires to hear of some gentle- 
man of good means and position, etc. 
In some respects these widowed advertisers, who 
must be to some extent their own mistresses, 
and able to select mates for themselves, amaze 
one even more than the young ladies, though, 
perhaps, on the whole, the latter are the greater 
puzzles. 
With one example of the masculine wooer— 
for all are wooers—I have done. He is, like 
many others, a clergyman: 


= I am a young curate, aged 27, middle 
size, fair, good-looking, and with good prospects. 
Would like to make the acquaintance of a young lady 
of moderate means, and especially of amiable and 
“jolly” disposition. Would like to hear (with cartes) 
from Nos. 6326, 6263, and 6404, of November 16. 
This, I think, is pretty well for Didymus. But 
I wonder how 6326 takes it upon discovering 
that he has fallen equally in love with the de- 
scriptions furnished by 6263 and 6404? Or is 
there ‘‘safety in numbers” from the pangs of 
jealousy ? 

Altogether the Matrimonial News is a curi- 
ous product of civilization, and makes one open 
one’s eyes. 

R. Kemste, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


gor ets the spring of 1873 will prove an 
abnormal season remains to be seen. Cer- 
tainly winter was most reluctant to resign his 
icy reign, and gave us some fine specimens of 
his vigor even in the very last days of his nomi- 
nal life—just as if he dared us to say that he was 
in the least bit old or worn out. ‘Naturally we 
would have supposed that there was enough 
snow for spring sunshine to melt — without 
that heavy storm the latter part of February, 
which in some sections of New England added 
eighteen inches to the previous accumulation. 
The Court Journal contains a description of a 
snow-plow, which, for the first time in London, 
was used to clear the streets early in February. 
We think it must again have been called into 
requisition when on February 24 the snow lay 
on a level to the depth of one foot in the streets 
of the metropolis. The winter of 1873 will stand 
on record as one of the severest. It is pleasant, 
in contrast, to be reminded that there have been 
exceptionally mild winters. We have had them 
in this country, and they have also been known 
in Europe. A correspondent of the Cologne 
Gazette has been consulting old chronicles, and 
gives some curious data in regard to the tem- 
perature of certain winters in Germany, where 
usually the season is more severe than in En- 
gland. In the year 1241 the trees were in bloom 
in March, and cherries were ripe in May. In 
1289 there was no winter, so to speak, and the 
temperature was so very spring-like at Christ- 
mas that young girls decorated themselves with 
violets. In 1538 the gardens were green in De- 
cember, and in full bloom in January. In 1572 
the trees were covered with foliage in February; 
the same took place in 1588. There was likewise 
no winter in the years 1607, 1609, and 1617. In 
1659 no snow fell, and there was no frost. In 
January of 1722 people were able to dispense 
with firing, and all the trees were in bloom in 
February. In 1807 there was also almost no 
winter. The mild winters of 1834 and 1846 are 
still remembered by many. The weather chron- 
icles of the United States would reveal facts not 
very unlike these statements concerning German 
winters. 





We are told curious things concerning the 
amusements of great men who lived long ago. 
Studious minds often take up some oddity to 
rest their brains in spare moments. Swift used 
to run up and down the steps of the deanery for 
exercise and amusement; Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
the Bible commentator, amused himself by 
jumping over tables and chairs; Shelley took 
great pleasure in making paper boats and watch- 
ing them as they floated on the water; Tycho 
Brahe amused himself with polishing glasses for 
spectacles, and Socrates in playing with chil- 
dren; Petavius, at the end of every second hour 
of study, used to twirl his chair for five minutes. 





A lady of Des Moines has received a patent for 
a wash-boiler and attachments, wherein the wa- 
ter and steam are so controlled that the clothin 
is by them automatically moved, rubbed, can 
cleansed. The whole process is completed in 
the boiler, and the garments come out thor- 
oughly clean, requiring no subsequent rubbing. 
If this affair proves a practical success, the griefs 
of ‘“‘ washing-day”’ may be mitigated. 





The yearly increasing uncertainty of the fruit 
crop is referred by scientific inquirers to the 
clearing of the country from forest trees. In 
the early settlement of this country peaches 
were easily grown in localities where now they 
areseldom found. It would surely be desirable 
to preserve favorable conditions for the culture 
of this fruit in those localities where it can now 
be ripened. 





Biela’s comet was expected to make its near- 
est approach to the earth during the latter part 
of 1872, but it failed to make its appearance. 
Neither could it be found in 1859 or in 1866, 





comet was first recognized a hundred years ago, 
in 1772, and rediscovered by Biela in 1826. In 
1846 it was noticed that it was gradually separa- 
ting into two portions; and on its last appear- 
ance, in 1852, the space between the two por- 
tions was estimated to be 1,250,000 miles. As- 
tronomers of Vienna and Copenhagen have dis- 
covered that the orbit of this comet is marked 
by a meteor stream, and hence many interesting 
speculations arise. 





Twenty thousand men and ten thousand horses 
and oxen are in the lumber woods of Maine this 
winter. 





The site of the Lenox Public Library is on 
Fifth Avenue, between Seventieth and Seven- 
ty-first streets. Considerable progress has been 
already made on the building, and it is estimated 
that the whole will be completed within a year 
and a half. It will be remembered that some 
time ago Mr. James Lenox contributed his val- 
uable collection of books and works of art, to- 
gether with about five hundred thousand dollars 
and ten lots of land, toward the establishment 
of a free library in this city. Little is known in 
detail concerning the Lenox collection of treas- 
ures, as it has never been open to public view, 
and has but in rare instances been inspected by 
private individuals, but it is known to be the 
result of thirty or forty years of time and great 
expenditure of money. 





The Court Journal contains the following item, 
which may be interesting to some of our readers: 


“The court went into mourning on Tuesday, the 
4th instant, for her late Majesty the Dowager Em- 
press of Brazil, viz., the ladies to wear black dresses, 
white gloves, black or white shoes, feathers, and fans, 
pearls, diamonds, or plain gold or silver ornaments; 
the gentlemen to wear black court dress, with black 
swords and buckles. The court to change the mourn- 
ing on Tuesday, the 11th instant, viz., the ladies to 
wear black dresses, with colored ribbons, flowers, 
feathers, and ornaments; the gentlemen to continue 
the same mourning. And on Friday, the 14th instant, 
the court to go out of mourning.” 





A contract has been signed for a railway tun- 
nel under the Alps. It is to be nine miles long, 
to be completed in eight years, and to cost ten 
million dollars. 


Twenty thousand quarts of milk are condensed 
daily in the great milk establishments in the 
cantons of St. Gall and Freiburg, in Switzer- 
land. A large proportion of this goes to sup- 
ply the great city of London. 





Darwin may as well resign his position. A 
scientific luminary has just discovered that the 
human race had its origin in a “‘ yeast fungus !’” 
An exchange remarks, ‘‘It now only remains 
to be ascertained what brewery furnished the 
yeast.”’ 





It is rumored that Alexandre Dumas is about 
to set out on a voyage of several years around 
the world. 





Housekeepers will do well to keep a close 
watch upon their flour barrel, since it has been 
settled by high scientific authority that flour 
will explode. The immediate cause of investi- 
— into this subject was an explosion which 

ook place not long ago in the Tradestown 
Flour-Mills in Scotland. Dr. M‘Adam, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh, studied into the case, and 
concluded that the conditions requisite to bring 
about a flour explosion are somewhat similar to 
those which cause a gas explosion. Ordinary 
gas will burn when unmixed with air, but will 
explode when sufficient air is mingled with it. 
*Flour,’”’ says Dr. M‘Adam, ‘‘agrees with coal 
gas in simply being combustible when unmixed 
with air, and equally agrees with coal gas in 
being explosive when mixed with air.” Still 
we fancy people may go on making and eating 
bread, cake, and pies without incurring any 
great danger. 





Tobacco has been undergoing an investigation 
in France. The “weed” has often been subject- 
ed to analysis both by itself and in connection 
with its effects upon individuals. The result is 
that very few change their opinion: if an indi- 
vidual smokes or chews tobacco, he seldom 
thinks it is injurious to himself; if he does not 
use it at all, he believes it to be universally 
harmful. One of the professors of the Poly- 
technic School in Paris recently made investiga- 
tion into the habits and scholarship of the one 
hundred and sixty students. He found that one 
hundred and two were smokers, and fifty-eight 
never used tobacco. Further inquiry showed 
that in each grade the students who did not 
smoke outranked those who did smoke, and 
that the scholarship of the smokers steadily de- 
teriorated as the smoking continued. Influ- 
enced by several reports of a similar nature, the 
Minister of Public Instruction in France has 
issued a circular to the directors of colleges and 
schools forbidding tobacco to students as inju- 
rious to physical and intellectual development. 





A wealthy New Yorker visited Hartford a week 
or two ago, and wishing to drive about the city, 
went to a livery-stable to hire a ‘“‘team.”? The 
man of horses was loath to trust a valuable “ turn- 
out’’ to an entire stranger, and so asked for ref- 
erences. The gentleman replied that he could 
give no references, but that he would buy the 
horses and sleigh, and when he returned from 
his ride the stable-keeper might refund the mon- 
ey. A price was agreed upon, and the cash paid 
down. When, later in the day, the stranger 
brought the team back to the stable, his money 
was returned and he started to go. 

“Hold on,” said the man of horses; “you 
have not paid your horse hire !”’ 

‘“*Why, my dear Sir,’’ said the New Yorker, 
coolly, *‘I have been driving my own team this 
morning!’ The stable-keeper looked disgust- 
ed, but did not force his claims. 





In Paris street-singing is a lucrative employ- 
ment. But the number in the profession is 
strictly limited to one hundred; a new license 
is never granted except to fill the place of one 
who is dead or who has retired from the busi- 
ness. With the license the artist receives a 
medal, which he is bound to produce when 
called upon, and he must submit every song to 
the censor. 
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THE CHINESE CANGUE. 


THE CHINESE CANGUE. 


RIME in China is punishable in a variety 
of ways which would not be tolerated in a 
Christian country. Criminals are at times sus- 
ended by the thumbs, by the feet and hands, 
in the most painful attitudes; made to kneel on 
chains, or sit in constrained positions, and, as 
in the illustration, to wear a wooden collar, or 
cangue, inscribed in bold characters with the 
particular offense committed by the wearer. If 
it be a theft, the prisoner has to expiate his crime, 
chained in the cangue, close to the threshold of 
the dwelling from which the property had been 
stolen. 








THE HERB DOCTOR. 


The medical knowledge which the Chinese 
possess can hardly be dignified by the name of 
a science, and there is no school of medicine 
in China where men receive a special training 
and diploma entitling them to practice as phy- 
sicians. 

The doctor of our sketch has gained a degree 
of celebrity among the lower orders for the won- 
derful efficacy of his plasters, composed of the 
extracts of a variety of herbs. Like the vendors 
of patent medicines in our own country, this old 
gentleman has a host of testimonials to which he 
points with pride as a proof his skill. These 
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ON BOARD A TRADING JUNK—SETTING SAIL. 
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AN HERB DOCTOR. 


testimonials consist of his own plasters, which, 
when they have effected a cure, are brought back 
by the patient and stuck on his doorway, or the 
herb-covered counter of his little shop. 


SETTING SAIL ON BOARD A TRADING JUNK. 


The vessel is bound on a coasting trip, and the 
crew are setting sail—an operation conducted 
with skill and alacrity when each individual 
composing the crew has been persuaded in his 
own mind that it is the correct thingtodo. The 
task of persuasion devolves upon the gentleman 
whose turn it is to be captain. It becomes, then, 
a matter of grave difficulty to know who is cap- 
tain, as the vessel and part of her cargo are 





owned by a number of men on board, who have 
each a voice in the management of the junk. 
The matter is not unfrequently decided by a toss 
up of the prognosticating sticks connected with 
the small shrine of the sailors’ goddess, which 
has an important place, and performs important 
functions on board. Should bad luck or foul 
weather be indicated by the goddess, the crew 
betakes itself to pipes and gambling until all is 
favorable for the voyage, when an offering is 
made to the goddess by decapitating a cock and 
sticking a portion of its blood and feathers to the 
bow and mainmast, and pouring a cup of wine 
upon the water, when the sails are hoisted, and 
the craft bowls away before a fair wind. 
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AN OSTRICH IN HARNESS. 


HE accompanying illustration represents an 
k attempt which was made some time since to 
drive an ostrich in single harness in the Bois de 
Boulogne, Paris. ‘This ostrich, with several 
dromedaries, which are also seen in the picture, 
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and a white-faced antelope, was sent from Al- 
giers to the Jardin d’Acclimatation, with an 
Arab and two Soudan natives, the former of 
whom had the exclusive care of the ostrich, while 
the others had the remaining animals in charge. 
Said, the ostrich driver, is a pure-blooded Arab; 
of gentle and pleasing demeanor. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





The large ostrich is a young male, with glossy 
black plumage, quite unlike the female bird, 
whose feathers are of a uniform dusky gray. 
He has strong-jointed legs and close hoofs, a 
camel-shaped neck sparsely covered with hair, 
and a hollow, mournful, lowing voice. This 
bird measures exactly seven feet from the head ! 
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to the ground, and four feet from the back ; his 
neck is about one-third of its entire height in 
length. His food consists principally of hard 
bread, leguminous vegetables, bran, oats, and 
hay. He swallows vegetables with apparent rel- 
ish, but prefers bread, giving preference to the 


! oldest. hardest. and most stale army biscuits that 


can be found. The propensities of the ostrich for 
eating iron have long been celebrated. 
Undoubtedly the ostrich might be made sub- 
servient to the purposes of man, if we had but 
the means of breaking and managing it as we do 
ahorse. The first successful experiment of this 
sort wes made by Said, the Arab. He had re- 
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peatedly met with signal failure whenever he had 
tried to lead his charge from one place to anoth- 
er. The ostrich was stubborn and refractory, 
and positively refused to stir. In this emergen- 
cy the Arab exclaimed, ‘‘ I can not draw the os- 
trich; I will make him draw me.” With the 
ingenuity of his race he soon devised and carried 
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into execution the following plan. He first fast- 
ened a collar around the animal's powerful chest, 
then put a sort of girdle about his thighs, and 
united it to the breast collar in front by two nar- 
row straps. He also fastened to the straps a pair 
of reins. After completing this arrangement he 
placed himself behind the ostrich, and took the 
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The bird made no further de- 
mur; he expanded his wings, and obediently 
started off at a brisk trot. 

Since the favorable issue of this experiment 
the ostrich has been harnessed to a light wicker 
wagon and driven in the Bois de Boulogne. He 


reins in his hand. 
was very docile, and trotted along like a nimble 
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pony. Aring was adjusted to his neck, to which 
a strap was joined. ‘This strap was pulled by the 
driver when he wished the animal to stop. The 
drifer likewise carried a whip, to strike the neck 
of the bird on the right or left side, according 
to the course which he desired him to take. 
Throngs of admiring spectators assembled to 
witness the novel sight, and the greatest enthu- 
siasm prevailed. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. Q Z.—A muslin dress for a short stout lady should 
have two plain untrimmed skirts and a surplice waist, 
or else a loose polonaise with single skirt. 

Oxpv Sussorrper.—An informal invitation is all that 
is required from the bride’s mother to the bridegroom's 
family in a distant city, but that much is necessary.— 
A sage green, olive, or blue-gray poplin or cashmere 
would make a pretty traveling dress for a bride in the 
spring. 

Constant Reaper.—Read reply just given “Old 
Subscriber.” Get one silk suit either black or blue- 
gray for a church dress. A black dotted or striped 
grenadine, a Napoleon blue foulard with white polka 
spots, and écru linen suits, will be standard dresses for 
blondes next season; but as you do not tell us your 
means or the state of your wardrobe, we can not give 
very explicit advice. For a morning wrapper get vio- 
let delaine, or else a low-priced striped silk. White 
muslin dressing sacques will be worn with various 
skirts for breakfast; also pleated blouses. 

J. M. H.—Your sample is black cashmere of very 
fair quality. Make it by cut paper pattern of Double- 
breasted Redingote Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. V. 

Ianoranor.—The story of Rosamond’s bower is al- 
most as well known as Little Red Riding-hood. A very 
little inauiry will suffice to put you in possession of it. 

Aw Op Sunsorier.—Any carpenter or joiner will 
furnish you with a simple support for your table-top, 
which you can stain according to your fancy. 

C. M.—Your reference is too indefinite to permit us 
to find the poem. You can easily look it up yourself 
in a file of the Bazar. 

C. M. A.—Unsophisticated is usually regarded as sig- 
nifying unversed in the knowledge of the world and 
its ways. It is susceptible, however, of a wider ap- 
plication. 

Mrs. G. R.—Boys six months old wear Gabrielles and 
yoke slips long enough to touch the ankle. They are 
precisely like girls’ dresses, and need not be length- 
ened, as they are worn shorter as the boy grows older. 

Maria.—Make your spring alpaca suit with a double- 
breasted redingote, and a deep kilt pleating on the 
skirt. Use the cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. V. 

Rerr.—The bride-maids should wear white gloves. 
In accompanying your daughter to the altar you 
should take the arm of the groom. The gentleman 
who gives the bride away takes her to church. Your 
80n's dress suit should be a swallow-tail coat, vest, 
and pantaloons, all made from the same piece of black 
cloth. Your black silk will be appropriate. 

E. M. O.—There are rubber sandals for the street, 
and kid sandals, that are merely toes, soles, and straps, 
for the house. Use west-of-England beaver cloth for 
your sacque. 

Sussormerr.—Adam Bede is pronounced as though 
the last name was spelled Bead. 

8. A. D.—Flounces of thin washing fabrics are cut 
straight; thick cotton goods, such as percales, piqué, 
and satine, and all linen ruffles, may be either straight 
or bias. 

Mrs, M. R. H.—You will require from twenty to 
twenty-three yards of gros grain for% suit. Use the 
Louis Quinze Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. V., and trim with ruffles of the same and lace, or 
else tape fringe and passementerie. 

Mrs. O. T.—Guipure lace is the best lace for trim- 
ming Japanese silk. You will require about twenty 
yards, and perhaps more. 











DIAMONDS. 


Tue very name of the Diamond is so closely associ- 
ated in most people’s minds with the idea of costliness, 
that many persons who are fitted by their taste to en- 
joy the beauty of these pure and concentrated drops 
of light, imagine it to be out of the question that they 
should ever regale themselves with the possession even 
of a single stone. Yet what present can affection 
make of more lasting value? Messrs. Srarr & Mar- 
ous, in their establishment at 22 John St. (up stairs), 
have solved the problem how to bring these incompar- 
able ornaments within the reach of moderate purses. 
It needed only the application of cultivated taste and 
artistic skill to the setting and arrangement of the 
stones to achieve this result. Between a Diamond of 
the first water unset, and an inferior Diamond unset, 
the difference is not only great but striking. Between 
a Diamond of the first water well set, and a Diamond 
of inferior tone ill-set, the difference is still more strik- 
ing. But it has long been known that persons even 
of some experience in these matters may be deceived 
into mistaking an inferior for a first-water Diamond 
by a skillful setting of the former. Diamonds, for ex- 
ample, quite off color, have been set azur, or @ jour 
that is, in open settings, so artfully lined with silver 
as to make them pass for limpid gems. What dishon- 
est tradesmen have done to deceive, can be done by 
honest artists to embellish. Messrs. Srarr & Marovs, 
with their stock of first-water brilliants, have com- 
bined a number of Diamond ornaments, necklaces, 
bracelets, and the like, and even of Diamond solitaires 
and single-stone rings, in which stones, not of the 
highest price, are so judiciously and effectively set, that 
while they are brought by their cost within the reach 
of those who do not pretend to be persons of fortune, 
they are fitted by their beauty to be worn in the most 
brilliant assemblies, and by their intrinsic value to be 
regarded as a fair, safe, and permanent investment.— 
[Com.] 





Now 18 tae Trve.—It is always the tight time to do 
& good act, and every man with a family should regard 
himself short of his duty until his home is endowed 
with a Wilson Improved Under-Feed Sewing-Machine. 
Let it be understood that this admirable machine cap- 
tured the gold medal at the Northern Ohio Fair last 
fall, and has every where demonstrated its superiority 
asa first-class family machine. Add to this the fact that 
it sells for $15 less than any other really superior ma- 
chine, and you have an array of advantages in its favor 
that must be irresistible. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 
The Company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 





WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MILLINERY 


W. I. WORTHINGTON, 
W. R. SMITH, Jr. 
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STRAW GOODS, 


BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel. 





HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 47a and Great Jonrs Srs. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Rerart 
THEM aT WHOLESALE OES. 


PRICE-LIST. 


$5 00 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do do. - - - 600 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do. do. - - 800 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Hinaie Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. O. D., by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered B: it Sets, &c., &c. 





LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
“« =“ Chamois, €3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
state which and size of bust. 

Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuotrsatr.—Chas, H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St.; G. S. Crawford & Co.,119 Fulton St. 

A. C. JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of erences. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN'’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. ftens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 

B. F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
~ ij Mials in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 
tates. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

ew Haven, Conn. 
ArnoLp & Bannine, New York; 
D.B. Fisx & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


Important to Ladies.—througt the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can — oy themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will _be sent on Cem Y of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every er for Ladies ag x J executed b 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 43 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
is samples sent for 25 cents. 


BETTER === BONDS! 


An investment in the lands of the National Colony 
will pay 100 per cent. better than any Bonds or 
Stocks upon the market. A small sum invested NOW 
will secure a good farm. For particulars address 


MILLER, HUMISTON, & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

ERBENA SEEDS! ine stock otseeas 

of this beautiful flower, saved from our large col- 


lection of more than 100 varieties ; 25 cts per lang 
Spkts.¢1. J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 













































ATENT METALLIC SHIELDS— 
certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 





all other Nervous Diseases. mail or ex- 
press. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N. Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pougeau & Co,, 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 





A NEW TOMATO. 





Early, Solid, and Enormous) 
ductive. 
of Arlington, Ms and is a cross between the Early 


y Pro- 
Originated by H. Dwight Smith, Esq., 


Smooth Red and Feejee. Fruit cal pages form, smooth, 
bright red color, very solid, having small seed cells, 
and no hard core at the centre, being of the 
same delicate texture and brilliant color throughout. 
er with the earliest. Fruit often weighing 
24 to 26 ounces, with ordinary field culture. 
Enormously productive, and of excellent flavor. 
Stands the drouth better than any otlier variety. 
Ga Price 2% cents per packet; 5 packets for $1. 


From L. J. Turrix, Assistant Treasurer United States, 
Washington, Jan., 1873. 
I find the “* Arlington” has in a remarkable degree 
all the requisites of a perfect Tomato. I know no- 
thing that equals it. (Signed) L. J. TUTTLE. 


From the President's Gardener, Washington, Jan., 1873. 
The —— Tomato, tested under my supervision 


in the President’s gardens, was superior to any other 
kind. (Signed) 





ALEXANDER McKERRICHER, 
Gardener at the White House. 


The Nineteenth Annual Edition of our celebrated 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to 
the Flower and Kitchen Garden is now 
ready for distribution, and will be mailed free to our 
customers of 1872, and to all applicants upon receipt 
of 25 cents; an edition elegantly bound in cloth, $1 00. 
This is without exception the largest and best Cata- 
logue ever published in this or any other —- It 
contains 200 pages, including several hundred finely- 
executed engravings of favorite flowers and vegetables, 
and a beautifully colored chromo of a 
oe of some of the most popular 

owers in cultivation. Also a descriptive 
list of 2000 species and varieties of flower and vegetable 
seeds, including all the novelties of the past season, 
with full directions for culture. Address 

P. O. Box 5,712. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place & 20 Murray St.,N.YV.City. 


PATENT KID-FITTING 


SKELETON CORSET. 


_ Recommended by Leading 
Physicians, 


Should be worn by all lar 
dies who value health and 
comfort. They have been 
pee improved, and the fit 

perfect. 


They are delightful 
For Summer Wear. 


To be found at all 
First-Class Retail Stores, 


Drankenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


$500,000 for Every body! 


HIRD GRAND GIFT CONCERT in aid 
of Public Library of Ky., will be given in the 
reat Hall of Library Building at Louisville, Ky., on 
A cotes, April 8, 1873, at which time Ten Thou- 
sand Gash Gifts, amountin; 
$500,000, all cash, will be 
ticket holders. Only 100,000 tickets, and large pro- 
| ema already sold or engaged. Two Concerts 
ave been age with complete success and every 
gift promptly paid. Whole tickets $10, halves $5, 
quarters $2 50. For tickets or information, apply 
to Hon. Thos. E. Bramlette, Agent for 
uilding, 











to a grand total of 
istributed by lot to 


Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library 
Louisville, Ky. , 








For Cleansing the Teeth. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. ress 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 

439 Tuirp Avenur, New York. 


WIDOWED FRENCH LADY, who can speak the 

German language fluently, desires a situation as 
Companion to a family who intends visiting the Vienna 
Exposition. Will make herself generally useful in case 
of sickness. Is a good dressmaker and milliner. Can 
be highly recommended. Address Madam DEVINU. 
care K. J. Livingstone, Genoa, Nevada. 


1 BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS mailed 
for 50 cts., by C. 8S. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 

















REAL LACES. 





Embroideries, Muslin Und ents, &c. Cheapest 
in the country. Every C.O.D. package subject to ex- 
amination before acceptance. Send for Spring Cata- 
logue. Sampres and Prior-Lists mailed free from 
EHRICH’S TEMPLE of FASHION, 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


NOTICE. § 1873. 
OUR 


CELEBRATED 
BUFFALO 





1873, 








BRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 






MARE AT 
SILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mohairs 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 

These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of 
the leading Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 

tay~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal and 47 Howard Sts., 


New York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 


7 You ask WHY we can sell First 
90. lass 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
mmcan We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
OO Piano sold 











lies at Factory price, and warrant 

« le 5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 

cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
ene U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y- 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossFELp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. ; 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. ’ 
8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, ya & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


WORKING CLASS, 360aveetoarantecs: 


Respectable employment at home, day or evening; nO 
capital required; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
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‘NEW SPRING AND SUMMER 
FABRICS. 
Ao CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
HAVE OPENED AN EXTENSIVE LINE OF ALL THE 
LATEST BRODUCTIONS IN 
SATIN STRIPED AND PLAIN ALGERINES, 
FIGURED AND STRIPED GAZE CHAMBRAIS, 
FIGURED, STRIPED, AND PLAIN BAPTISTE, 
ARMURE CHALLIE, PERCALES, 
CAMEL’S-HAIR SERGES AND CLOTHS, 
INDIA CASHMERES AND FRENCH SERGES, 
SELF-COLORS IN SATIN STRIPE SERGES, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH STRIPED POPLINS, 
EMBROIDERED AND PLAIN PIQUES, 
PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES AND LAWNS, , 
BORDERED CAMBRICS, LAWNS, & ORGANDIES, 
&e., &e., &e. 


EXPOSITION OF 
SPRING CARPETINGS. 


We have now open an unusually large assortment, in 
NEW DESIGNS and COLORINGS, of 
DUTCH AND SMYRNA CARPETS, 

. In a Great Variety of Sizes, 
AUBUSSONS, 
AXMINSTERS, & 
MOQUETTES, 
In Drawing-Room Sizes, and Colored to Match the 
New Upholstery Shadings. 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
Manufactured specially to order for Dining-Rooms, 
Libraries, Halls, and Stairs. 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
A splendid assortment in New Parvate Patrerns, 
VELVETS and TAPESTRY, 
THREE-PLY and INGRAINS, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
And a full stock of 
DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, &c., &c., 
ALL AT 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS! 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE OPENED 
250 PIECES OF GRISAILLE and other 
LIGHT-COLORED SPRING SILKS at $1 per yard, 
the greater part recently sold from 1 50 to $2. 
500 PIECES JAPANESE SILKS, 
at the extraordinary low price of 50 cents. 
A large assortment of 
NEW SHADES OF FAILLE, POULTS DE SOIE, 
&e., &e. 
And they have largely replenished their very extensive 
and popular stock of 
HEAVY BLACK SILKS, 
from $2 per yard upward. 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR LONG AND 
SQUARE SHAWLS, 
very handsome, from $100 each upward. Paris and 
New York Y-MADE SILK DRESSES, 
very elegant, from $50 each upward. 

A splendid assortment of 
EMBROIDERED CASHMERE SACQUES, POLON- 
AISE, &c., the very latest PARIS NOVELTIES. 

An usually attractive stock of Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s UNDERWEAR, Wardrobes, ‘Embroidered 
PIQUE WALKING SUITS, CLOAKS, &c. 

BOYS’ READY-MADE CLOTHING, 
The = latest cut and fashion, at 
xtremely Low Prices. 
DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT, 
Under superior management, in which orders for 
MOURNING as well as BALL, RECEPTION, CAR- 
RIAGE, AND PROMENADE DRESSES 
Are executed in 
ONE TO THREE DAYS’ NOTICE, in style and ele- 
gance equalif not superior to any foreign production. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE B” 


FOR $100. 














2 Vigne! BANGS: 65 os cccccscees @ $0 50....$1 00 
D Barrie CORR. 6 os os ccs oscccssccs @ 200.... 400 
Pe ere @ 300. 6 00 
OR oe adic casseees 150. 450 
= «=  SPUGROUs veoecoct @ 200.... 600 
CG @ 100. 6 00 
6 Night Dresses 

6 Slips 

1 Calico Wrapper 

2 Day Dresses 

1 Robe 

T Beet Vr on uo xsececcsincaesseces 6 50 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks............ @ 062%.. 375 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl....... rerrceter: 5 50 
NON EOI ade conn senctscccnaseccccces 100 
PREC GE TANGN PHEUGIN v0.66 vscccccceccccccces 250 


1 Rubber Bib. 





The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O0.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Ward- 


Tobe “A,” for $75, and “‘C,” for $125, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 


Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


$25 SEALE CE 
$42 








A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 













. CASHME 


COLGATE & Co’s 


FOR THE TOILET. 


COLGATE & COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 





HAIR, — HUMAN HAIR swircuEs. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

32 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
32 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
32 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 





rally curly. 
Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
BO Ere BT OO. .crccccccece $1000 ° 
i aaias canieecesaes BOO... cccccccccce 12 00 
Extra Large......... WB Giese cscccd sara 15 00 


ceecee 3 
6 “ “ “ “ 4 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.< 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 
Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 
Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper’s Bazar when you write. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapen To Fir any Frievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tk NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIUER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... No. 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER....... qudaadade og 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers).........cccecscccccee eo ¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

SE WMIE NEE ONC oo ciccscdcnccnccacdcessxas = '§ 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 

WAT Sac ccccncndedecedsacccaacugess “ 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... “2 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... “* 21 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ‘“ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt..............cseee0 “6 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old) ” 
POSTILION - BASQUE 








Skirt Ms 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... s* 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

PT <ccninditiansesiddesshsabionunia 3 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) ‘* 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

DEE sc ntkabeades cnnasnseeunsgesacsnnes *@ 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ beat. 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. ** 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ bea I 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

ONG Lot eee “ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “* 43 

GIRL’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years Old)...........seeeees *@ 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... ba 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

ING SUIT “ 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
BU IN ak ccenndncccddcncuecacaeccecs cane eal. 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... “ 51 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and eo | Mn ccc tercecebancensnecss “3 
GIRL'S WARDROBE (Sacque; Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt; Basque fastened behind; Over- 
skirt; Low-Necked Over-dress; and Bretelle 
Apron), for girl from 2 to 13 years old...... - 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please 4 ey be Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Recommended b: i and mothers. Re- 
linen diaper and io thoroughly water- 











AD receptor $107 fureka Diaper Cos 

532 B’dway, N-Y. Sold, also,by Stewart Clafin, 

d Goods Stores? Ask for a eect 

of ‘ka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. ‘Agents wanted. 
TRUE TIME FOR $1. 802° 


Magnetic Time-Keeper, Compass, and Indicator. A 
es ect GEM for the pocket of every traveler, trader, 

y, farmer, and for EVERY BODY desiring a reliable 
timekeeper, and also a superior compass. Usual watch- 
size, steel works, glass crystal, all in a neat OROIDE 
case. ARRANTED to denote correct time and to 
keep in order—if fairly used—for two years. Nothing 
like it! This perfect triumph of mechanism will be 
sent in a neat case, prepaid to any address, for only $1; 
8 for Circulars sent free. Try one. Order from 
the manofactnrers’ Agents. Eureka Manufacturing 
Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions, 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of — much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, re resenting the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. ‘The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 


pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


WITH A 


NOVELTY PRESS, 


=, | The best ever made for the purpose. 

} Principal office 349-351 Federal, 

7 and 152 Kneeland Streets, Boston. 

Branch office, 543 Broadway and 88 

Mercer Street, New York. 

ann bP Epwarps is no longer Agent for me or the 
le of m: 

y goods) BENJ. 0. WOODS, 
Manufacturer of Novelty Presses, and dealer in 
every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 


Send for NEW Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents 
addresses. 


HEALTH => WEALTH, 


With good homes, in f8 society, may be 
found in the NATIONAL COLONY by industrious, 
temperate TER: No others need apply. For the 
= ONY JOURNAL, with full particulars, send stamp 
‘O° 


MILLER, HUMISTON, & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 



























‘* The Best are the Cheapest.”’ Sn 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. . =, 
= ie 
= ano - 
AD 

Family Size, - - $1.50 zS 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00 =S2 


By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. ox & 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Active agents wanted, to canvass New York and the 
leading cities for ‘‘Santo Domingo, Past and Present; 
with a Glance at Hayti.” By Samuel Hazard. Profuse- 
ly illustrated. The subscriber has other Books, of a 
popular character, for agents. Call, or address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZ 











Harprr’s Macazinr, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Haxrrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and HarpEr’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 





The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 





iptions may at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1, 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samuvet Hazarp, Maps and 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50, 


2. 

STUDENT'S HALLAM’'S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George II. By Henry Hattam, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Author's Latest 
Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use 
of Students. By Wa. Smiru, D.C.L,, LL.D. 12mo, 
747 pp., Cloth, $2 00. 


3. 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existx Reowvs. 
Tilustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “‘ THE EARTH,” by Euisix 
Reoxius. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


4. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorar 
Eniot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” ** The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 


5. 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freperic Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

6. 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuartrs Grsnon, 
“Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack of 
Gold.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


‘. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By CHARLES 
Reape, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “* Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘‘ Never Too Lateto Mend,” ‘*Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


8. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Sonarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Ligurroot, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricuarp 
Curenevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Exuicort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


It is a complete hand-book on this subject, and has 
also a permanent critical value to every ministerial 
student of the book.—Christian Intelligencer, N.Y. 


9. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
A Novel. By Wu.t1am Brack, Author of * Love or 
Marriage?” ‘In Silk Attire,” ‘“*The Monarch of 
Mincing-Lane,” ‘*Kilmeny,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 


10. 

NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA, California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. By Cuanies Norpnorr. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper. $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


11. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. Sheppard, Thomas Worth, C. S. Rein- 
hart, J. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others, 

The following volumes are now ready or in preparation: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
(Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus- 
trations ‘by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W.L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. 
(Ready.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 52 Mustrations 
by C.S. Reinhart. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Ready.) 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by J. Bar- 
nard. (In Preparation.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by 
Thomas Nast. (In Preparation.) 





ee Harper & Brorurens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

t~ Harper's Caratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS 


~~ AREPURE AND THEIR ~ 
PERFUME CHOICE AND LASTING. 


ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 


90 perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
0 ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 








work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else. Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 
Send Stamp for Designs. 


OW IS YOUR HEALTH ?-If you would be 

well and strong, study the Laws of Life and Health, 
by reading the Sorenoz or Heat, the best Health Jour- 
nal published. Not the organ of any business but in- 
dependent. Monthly $2 00 a year, and a beautiful Oil 
Chromo called the ‘‘ Anxious Moruer” given to every 
new subscriber ; 30 cents extra for mounting and post- 
age. The “‘ Science of Health” and Chromo with either’ 
of Harprr’s a year for $530. Agents wanted, and cash 
commission given. 8S. R..WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Marcu 22, 1878, 








FACETIZ. | 
Prorte who believe the 
stories about in t 


of the local papers, prompt- 
ly went home. 


Tae ConTRoLier-GEeNner- 
aL—Cupid. 


of the year, and lasts up to 
ie an U 
Shout the’ ‘Gest week in 
February. 


— 
DIFFERENT VIEWS. 
oy ag te es 
ou be sorry, Minnie, when 

the boys go back to school, 

it’s so very nice to have 
nh a for the holi- 


ounce Sistzx. “It's | 


—for they’ve teased my 
dog, and worried my ca 
they’ve killed a rat, an 
scattered some malt, and 
knocked down pan | ouse 
that Jack built; th 


en my pie, and spent my 
money, and 

they’ve laughed at me, an: 
thrown a stone. I'm sorry 
they came; I'll be glad when 
they’re gone!” 


—_———-———— 

What length onght a 
lady’s petticoat to be?—A 
little above two feet. 


> 
What comes after cheese ? 
—Mouse. 


—_———— 
Mp 54 ae vom 4 yon 
8 Egyp 8 no 
2 Nile land; it is part of a 
continent. 
—_—o— 
A isbeingtoldofa | 
fash: tailor. One of | 


his aristocratic customers, 
thinking to annoy him, 





Lake SHORE QUOTATIONS WERE VERY DuLL. 


A Corner on Rock IsLAND WAS PREVENTED. 





Tue New Fives SHOWED WELL ON 


THE STREET. 





went up to him as he was 
walking on the Parade at 
Brighton at the most fash- 
ionable hour of the day, 
and said to him, “See how badly this coat fits.” The 
great Sartor was fully equal to the occasion. Taking 
up a piece of a chalky substance at the side of the 
ie marked sundry gg over the back, 
and then, turning him adrift, » There, my lord 
you go and show o_— to my people, and they will 
s00n put you right.” 


—_—— 
Edwin declares he won’t believe that Angelina 
knows what a kiss means till he has it from her own 


mouth. ; 


Why would a tax on tarts be objectionable at sea? 
—Because it would be encouraging pie-rates. 


——~» 

To © Declined, with. thanks, Cas- 
tor-Oil and Senna, A Night in the Rain, Kicks and 
Cuffs, and Good Advice. 


—— @———__—_— 

Where can we find a more benevolent type of man 
than the glazier? He is always attending to the 
panes of 0 and is never so happy as when he is 

uilding up or fortifying their frames. 

___>————— 








“Fanoy Mzn”—Men who fancy themselves. (N.B. 
—There are a pretty lot of those about just now.) 


—_—>—— , 

Uncommonly intelligent are the coroners’ juries in 
Mississippi. Twelve men in Warren County, in that 
State, returned a verdict that “The deceased died by 
the will of God or some other disease unknown to the 
jury.” 


Why is chloroform like Mendelssohn ?—Because it 
is one of the greatest composers of modern times. 





Tuer Crow TuaT nA8 No Voroe—The scarecrow. 


SSS ee 
A female lecturer says that the cory A decent thing 
about Adam was a rib, and that went to make some- 
thing better. 





Paciric MALE was SUDDENLY ACTIVE. 








Tue FEATURES OF ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
WERE MUCH THE SAME, 


BROKERS IN SPECIE SHUNNED GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES. 


| ; A poo nage cl 
| 8 8 ing against the re- 
| establishment of the death 
| ty in Iowa. He says 
e does not want his con- 
— thinned out too 


—_e—— 


Wouan’s Miss1on—Su' 
mission. Likely! ‘a 


———_ 

“Good blood will show 
itself,” said the old lady 
with the red nose. 


—_~—.>—____ 
Orpheus’s melody caused 
the stones to move. Are 
we to assume they were 
stepping-stones ? 
—_—_~>__—. 


RELAPSE. 
Squire. ‘‘ Why, Pat, what 
are you doing, stan by 
the wall of the public- 
house? I thought you 


. Pat. “Yes, yer honor. 
I’m just listenin’ ‘to them 
a boys drinkin’ 
inside!” 


~~ 
Tue Last Tune ovr— 
The policeman. * 


SEE 

“You can’t do 

again,” said the pie 
t 


that 
to the 
boy who cut his 


off. 


———_>—____ 

Goop News ror Hus- 
BANDSs.—Ladies wear their 
dresses longer than they 
used to do. 


——_—_>—__ 

When is the weather art- 
ful?—When it’s knowing 
(it’s snowing). 


———_—_—_—_ 

To a youre Lapy.—Why 
are you like a polar bear? 
—Because you're an ice 
creature. 


> 

It is reported that a son 
of Brigham Young is going 
to marry a newly establish- 
ed female seminary. 


a 
Tue best CoMFoRTER FoR 
Bacuriors—A good wife. 





WALL STREET OPERATIONS. 


HINTS TO MAKE HOUSES WHOLESOME. 
(FOR THE USE OF SERVANTS.) 


Always keep the windows shut; for thus you not 
only prevent unwholesome Lay oe but stop the 
smut from flying in and dirtying the furniture. 

Never sweep under the beds, or the sofas, or the 
sideboards, but allow the dust to remain there undis- 
turbed, for otherwise its particles might float into the 
air and injure respiration. 

For the same reason, suffer the dust to settle on the 
tops of wardrobes, pictures, ag ant Noe cabinets, 
and refrain from injuring your health by attempting 
to remove it. 

When visitors are expected, and you are honored 
with instructions to clear out a bedroom closet, or 
perhaps a chest of drawers for them, do so in as gen- 
tle a manner as you can, and spread clean paper on 
the shelves without disturbing the dust which there 
has penny accumulated. 

Always put away your eprenenee and decanters 
without washing them; and when a flower vase is 
sent down from the drawing-room, let the water re- 
main in it to be ready for next time. You thus may 
save yourself much trouble, and avoid the risk of 
breakage. 

When you are directed to light a bedroom fire for 
an unexpected visitor, never look to ascertain if the 
register be closed. Should the room be filled with 
smoke, recollect that fumigation is prescribed as a 
means to stop infection. 

Take it for-granted that all the household linen has 
been well aired at the wash, and do not disturb your 
mind by any doubts upon the subject. 

If damp sheets are the consequences, and illness 
should ensue from them, you will have the consola- 
tion of reflecting that your carelessness has been the 
means of bringing —_ to an honorable member of 
the medical profession, and that your master, and not 
you, will have to pay the charges. 

It is convenient to keep a dirty cloth or two under- 
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CANDID, Al LEAST. 


Mamma. “ And if poor Mamma had not recovered, and had gone away from her little Georgy forever, what 


would he have done?” 


Ic 


LITTLE Guorcy. ‘I don’t know, Ma, but I guess me an’ Jimmy Goggins would have gone Skating on the 
1 








neath the sofa-cushions, in order to be handy to wipe 
up any mess which you unlickily may make in case 
you should upset the milk jug while you are handing 
round the tea ib 
If we are bidden to poke the fire ceteiety in 
rary, where you find your master intensely busy 
at his writing-desk), do so with all the violence and 
vehemence that you can muster, in order that the dust 
may a into the room instead of falling in the ash 
pan, whence you would have to undergo the labor of 
removing it. 

When you go to light the gas, always turn it fully on 
before you strike your match, which you will take 
care to keep damp and probably incombustible. A 
slight escape of gas not merely imparts a piquant per- 
fume-to a room, but serves to turn the observation 
from detecting even more offensive odors. 

Never shake the rugs and door-mats, or so much as 
even stir them, if.you ibly can help it. A goodl 
— of dirt may thus be snugly stored beneath 
: em, and need not be dislodged until the yearly 
cleaning. . 

If your mistress be attached to pug-dogs, cats, or 
parrots, encourage her to let them have their meals 
at the same table as herself, and refrain from swee 
ing up the scraps which they may leave, lest they att. 
erward may wish for them. 

If canaries be her pets, do not clean their cages oft- 
ener than once in every month or so, and fill up their 
—_— a drinking fountains without previously emp- 

ying them. 

Above all things bear in mind that scrubbing is a 
ainful and degrading operation, and abstain, there- 
ore, a8 much as possible from practicing it. 

a 


Hvussanpry—Mormonism. 


>. 

The earth about Cape May is being annoyed by seek- 
ers after Kidd’s treasures. . The late pirate would have 
saved much trouble and expense to the descendants 
of the Puritans had he buried Bibles instead of gold. 








————__=>__—_ 
Cum Grano.—A paper 
states that a mountain’ of 
ure salt, five hundred feet 
h, fifteen miles long, and 
three miles thick, is reported to have been discovered 
in Arizona. Now if they can only discover a mount- 
ain of beef and mutton pretty cag Bg eat that salt 
with, oh, would not a meating like that make amends 
for a journey to that prolific spot? 


—_—_—-—_—_ 

Provers.—A thorn in the bush is worth two in the 
hand. ‘ 

Tae Notes THAT COMPOSE FAVORITE TuNES—Band 
notes; they make for-tunes. 


— 
About time “the beautiful snow” was “run into 
the ground.” 





Our valetudinarian being told by his medical ad- 
viser that he must wear thicker boots, replies that 
when a fellow has to walk through so much water, 
pumps would be more appropriate. 


—_>__— 
To keep warm on a cold day the women double the 
Cape, and the men double the Horn. e 


—_—»————_ 

Which is the oldest, Miss Antiquity, old Aunty Di- 
luvian, Miss Ann Terior, Miss Ancestor, Miss Ann T. 
Mondane, or Miss Ann T. Cedent ? 


————<»———_ 
Tue Inventors or Matonrs—Adam and Eve. 


———.——— 

_A malicious libel is going the rounds that vegeta- 
tion is so scarce at Cape Cod that two mullen stalks 
and a whortleberry bush are called a grove. ‘The truth 
is that unless there are three whortleberry bushes they 
never think of saying grove. 


Two fatigued travelers, having to travel ten miles 
further, comforted themselves by the calculation that 
it was only five miles each. 


__¥_>_——_ 
To a marriage notice in a Vermont paper is append- 
ed, ‘‘No cake—no cards—no Grerea” ” 


TRUE TACT. 
Mrs. SILVERTONGUE (who has been chatting most agreeably to Mr. Wilkes for the last two hours). “Oh, 
don’t talk to me of Ugly Men, Mr. Wilkes! I make a point of never even Speaking to one!” 
(Mr. Wilkes, who is rather sick of being told by women that they on the whole 


object to good looks in the male sex, appreciates the remark immensely. 








